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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——.—— 
MOVEMENT which will appeal to many people as the 
most significant and romantic in the war was begun on 
Friday week, when an Anglo-French fleet appeared off the 
Dardanelles and bombarded the forts. Early in the morning 
Cape Helles and Kum Kaleh were bombarded with deliberate 
long-range fire. Considerable effect was produced on two of the 
forts. ‘I'wo others were frequently hit, but as they were open 
varthworks it was difficult to estimate the damage. The forts, 
being outranged, were not able to reply. At 2.45 p.m. some 
of the battleships were ordered to engage the forts at closer 
range with secondary armament. The forts on both sides of 
the entrance then opened fire, and were engaged at 
moderate ranges. The forts on the European side were 
apparently silenced. No ships were hit. The bombardment 
was aided by seaplanes and aeroplanes. The Turks issued 
from Constantinople one of their characteristic statements 
which one never knows whether to regard as more pitiable or 
humorous. They said that a soldier had been hurt by a stone 
dislodged during the bombardment. Last Saturday the 
bomburdment was continued, but it was afterwards interrupted 
by bad weather. 











The veil of silence which thus enveloped the middle of the 
week was lifted on Friday by a statement from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty saying that, the weather having moderated, 
the bombardment of the outer forts was renewed on Thursday 
morning. “ After a period of long-range fire a squadron of 
battleships attacked at close range. All the forts at the 
entrance of the Straits have been successfully reduced. The 
operations are continuing.” This is excellent news, and means 
that the fire from our big guns is able to do what the Germans’ 
big guns did at Liége and Namur—knock to pieces all fortifi- 
ations which appear above ground. Forts to be of any use 
nowadays must go to earth. 

We have dealt elsewhere with some of the wider aspects of the 
action at the Dardanelles, but cannot refrain here from a word 
on the picturesque side of the subject. It may well be that in 
a very short time we shall hear of naval landing parties on 
both the European and Asiatic sides of the Straits. Imagine 
British Marines crossing the bed of the Maeander and 
their officer instructing them to “keep the Fountain of 
Achilles” on their left front, or telling them to proceed to a 
point on the map just north-east of “A” in Patroclus. An 


old-fashioned schoolmaster might draw from these premisses 
the deduction that a classical ‘education is, after all, essential 

—“ Consider, Sir, what an incomparable advantage it would 
be toa man to be well grounded in Homer if he were told to 


er ved Kum Kaleh or to conduct are connaissance at Yeni- 
elr,” 








News from the western theatre of the war during the past 
week has becn without any marked features, but from the 
eastern were received on Friday reports of a distinctly 
encouraging character. The Austrian armies in Hastern 
Galicia are apparently getting into trouble—the kind of 
trouble that throughout history has fallen upon those who 
have pressed too hard upon a Russian retreating force, At 
the worst the Austrian advance bas been checked, and at the 
best it may prove that the Austrians are in very serious danger. 
It is stated that bodies of Russians are again pouring southward 
across the Carpathians immediately on the left flank of the 
Austrian forces which penetrated into the Bukowina and South- 
Eastern Galicia. The Times correspondent at Petrograd 
points out that the line of communications for the Austro- 
German corps in the Bukowina rests on the Roumanian 
border. It is not necessary to dwell further upon the perils of 
such a position. 


It is difficult to make out the exact situation either in the 
centre of the Russian line opposite Warsaw or to the north 
and west; but the Germans appear still to be pressing their 
offensive very hard, and profess to have captured in the last few 
days another large butch of prisoners. Probably the German 
claims in this respect are exaggerated ; but even making allow- 
ance for this, there seems to be no doubt that the enemy has 
had some successes. At the same time, the German wireless 
reports admit that the Russians have obtained a considerable 
advantage south of the Vistula. Further details have been 
coming in of the German victory over the 20th Russian Army 
Corps. They show that the Russian troops behaved with 
great tenacity, and, according to the Times correspondent in 
Petrograd, not less than eleven battalions which were at first 
thought to have been destroyed by the enemy have made good 
their return. Speaking generally, the indications show that a 
still greater effort is about to be made by the Germans te 
obtain possession of Warsaw. We doubt their success, for 
there seems every reason to believe that by this time the 
Russians have greatly strengthened their position, not merely 
on their centre, but to the north and north-west. 


The ‘Dacia,’ according to the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany, is now four hundred miles west of Land’s End, 
and no doubt by the time these pages are in our readers’ 
hands we shall hear more of the vessel. It may be remem- 
bered that the ‘ Dacia’ originally belonged to the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company, but was acquired by Mr. Breitung, an 
American citizen of German extraction, in order to take cotton 
to Hamburg under the American flag. The transfer of the 
ship, under the well-known principles of international law, 
was not admitted by the Allied Governments as being in any 
sense valid, and it was announced by them that if the vessel 
put to sea and was captured she would be brought before a 
Prize Court. The British Government at the same time stated 
that if the cargo were proved to consist entirely of cotton 
owned by American citizens it would, in the event of the 
condemnation of the vessel by a Prize Court, guarantee the 
purchase of the cargo and would forward it to Rotterdam. 





The importance of the ‘Dacia’s’ voyage has been some- 
what obscured by recent events in the North Sea and the 
German “paper” blockade. This much-talked-of vessel does 
not take the sea stage with the éclat which seemed likely to be 
hers when she left port. It would be the very irony of fate if, 
after all that has been said and written about her, she were 
either to strike a German mine or fall a victim to a German 
submarine. For the sake of the crew, however, we most sincerely 
trust that she will fall into the safe custody of a British or 
French cruiser before any such cruel fate overtakes her, 
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The Foreign Office issued at the end of last week the text of 
letters which were exchanged between M. Poincaré and the 
King on the eve of war. M. Poincaré’s letter, dated 
July 3lst, was an appeal to the King to make it clear at once 
that Britain, in the event of war, would take the field with 
France. Such a declaration, M. Poincaré thonght, might even 
then avert war. The King replied on August Ist that he was 
doing all he could personally to help the Tsar and the German 
Emperor to find a way of at least postponing hostilities. But 
Constitutional practice and precedent forbade him to give any 
assurance beyond saying that the British Government would 
continue to discuss matters frankly and freely with the French 
Ambassador. Itis plain from the correspondence that even 
as late as August Ist the British Government, in the hope of 
preserving the peace, were still refraining from pledging 
themselves unreservedly to France. In recording the fact we 
must not be taken to approve of the position maintained by 
the Government on July 31st. 


Sir Edward Grey’s reply to the American requests for in- 
formation about the seizure of the * Wilhelmina’ and the use of 
the American flag by the ‘ Lusitania’ was published in the 
papers of last Saturday. He refers to the German Government’s 
announcement that they would in future control all supplies 
ef grain and flour, and points out that the statement that 
imports would be excepted was not made til] after the British 
Government had seized the *‘ Wilhelmina.’ But in any case 
the German Government had made no distinction between 
eombatants and civilians in their conduct of the war, and for 
various reasons under this head the submission of the ‘ Wil- 
helmina’s’ cargo toa Prize Court was justified. The British 
Government might be obliged before long to declare foodstuffs 
absolute contraband. As for the use of neutral flags, Sir 
Edward Grey remarks that there would be no danger whatever 
to neutral ships if Germany observed the laws of war. The 
United States could not fairly ask men in the British merchant 
marine to forgo a practice which might save their lives from 
murderous attacks. At the same time, the British Govern- 
ment had no intention of advising merchantmen to fly neutral 
flags asarule. We are glad to know that. The right plan 
is to leave our splendidly resourceful merchant captains free to 
do what they think best. 


Last Sunday night a German aeroplane visited Essex and 
dropped bombs at Colchester, Coggeshall, and Braintree. No 
one saw the aeroplane, though it was heard at many places. 
The principal damage was done in Dutt Road, Colchester, 
where part of the house of (Juartermaster-Sergeant Radjobn 
was wrecked. Mr. Radjobn and his wife were uninjured, 
though the room where they were sitting was plentifully 
peppered by fragments of the bomb. Rushing upstairs, Mr. 
Radjohn found his baby unharmed and asleep among the 
ruined furniture. 


In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith said that the 
Allied Governments were still considering what action it 
would be proper to take against the German policy of 
destroying Allied and neutral vessels without warnmg. A 
Note from Britain would certainly be issued, and he hoped 
that there would be a Joint Note from the Allies. The 
greater part of the debate was taken up with a discussion of 
the aniline dye scheme. Attention was chiefly turned to the 
security to be given to the trade after the war. Several Tariff 
Reformers demanded a Protective tariff. Mr. Runciman 
expluined the Government arrangements for taking over works 
at Huddersfield. More than £400,000 of the £1,000,000 for 
this purpose had already been subscribed. Mr. Chamberlain 
ridiculed the scheme, and said that security for the trade 
could only be attuined by Preference. We have written on the 
whole subject elsewhere. 


In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith stated that the 
Government were examining the position of the Welsh 
Church Bill. Points submitted to them were being con- 
sidered, and there was some prospect of an agreement. Mr. 
Chamberlain discussed the scheme for pooling the financial 
resources of the Allies, aud while generally approving of it, 
he thought it would be better for Belgium to raise a loan 
herself under the joint guarantee of the Triple Entente. A 
large joint loan, in his opinion, would tend to diminish the 
eredit of each of the Allies. Mr. Lloyd George said that he 








eS 
entirely agreed with this criticism, and he had in fact proposed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan at the Financial Conference, but ong 
party to an arrangement could not have it all his own way, 
For the rest, Mr. Lloyd George declared that we ought to 
have a large reserve of gold and use it freely whenever the 
emergency arose. The joint resources of the Allies were 
enormous. If these were wisely conserved, the ultimate victory 
was in our hands. The Attorney-General introduced a Bil] 
for rendering financial assistance to Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, which are patriotically bleeding themselves white 
in serving the country. The Universities, while asking for 
legislative help in making their new financial arrangements, 
do not ask for money from the taxpayer. 


In Parliament on Thursday Sir Harry Verney, speaking for 
the Board of Agriculture, explained the view of the Govern 
ment in regard to the deficiency of labour on farms. The 
work, he admitted, must be done somehow, but all other 
expedicnts should be tried before the employment of children 
was resorted to. One of the suggestions—and a sound one— 
was that reformatory boys should be used. He added, how. 
ever, that the employment of more women was the most 
hopeful way of meeting the difficulty. There was nothing a 
boy could do on a farm that a woman could not do better, 
We are quite in favour of this suggestion; but provided that 
the use of boy labour is temporary, and that care is taken that 
the children are not physically overworked, we see no objection 
whatever to their employment on farms. It may well be, 
indeed, that the substitution of the fresh air of the fields for 
that of a stuffy schoolroom would be an advantage rather than 
a disadvantage. No one can say that three or four or even 
six months’ holiday for a reason so special would do any great 
intellectual injury to the children. It could easily be made 
up later. In view of the return of women to the land, why 
does not some enterprising publisher reprint “ Dorothy,” 
that charming poem of the “plough girl” in English hexa- 
meters by the late Mr. Munby? It was, if we remember 
rightly, originally published in 1880. 





Later in the sitting Mr. William Young retarned to the 
subject of Mr. Montague Meyer’s timber purchases for the 
War Office. After Mr. Harold Baker bad expressed the com- 
plete satisfaction of the War Office with their bargain and 
with the quality of the timber, there was a general discussion, 
in the course of which Mr. Hope, a Unionist Member, declared 
that the payment of a commission of two anda half times as 
much as the custom of the trade was altogether wrong, and a 
supporter of the Government, Sir Henry Dalziel, used 
minatory language towards the Treasury Bench. He declared 
that Ministers would have to answer for other matters of a 
similar kind, “ but far more important than the one now under 
consideration.” Mr. Booth, Liberal Member for Pontefract, also 
declared that “ one of the most terrible scandals that had ever 
occurred in the history of the British Government was being 
investigated by the House.” 


Mr. Beck, in defending the Government, deelared that the 
Office of Works admitted that the sums paid to Mr. Meyer 
were large, but that “the sums saved to the country by Mr. 
Meyer’s services were infinitely larger.” That, of course, is 
the best line of defence. The timber had to be obtained in a 
burry, and if it was got quickly and of a good quality through 
Mr. Meyer’s services it would be absurd to grudge him his 
profit. At the same time, we do not wonder that there is some 
doubt expressed whether Mr. Meyer, whom nobody seems to have 
heard of before the war, was really VThomme nécessatre, the one 
man who could provide the Government with what they wanted. 
We should have thought that it would have been much better 
to get together the heads of all the big timber firms and 
tell them to act as a kind of public syndicate for the 
supply of timber to the Government under a tempting but not 
exaggerated scale of profit. 


Things being as they are, we are anxious that the War 
Office and the Government should not be deflected from their 
work of beating the Germans into financial side-issues, how- 
ever important. These had better wait till the war is over. 
At the same time, private Members are quite right to insist 
that there shall be no smothering of the fuets. These must 
be fully recorded. Meanwhile let the Government go on their 
own way. Later a Royal Commission will be able to draw from 
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the recorded facts the necessary inference, and tell us whether 
when timber had to be bought on a large scale it was, strange 
as it may sound at the moment, a case of aut Montague Meyer 
aut nihil. 


On Wednesday the Admiralty announced that there would 
be a new mined area in the Irish Channel. All vessels wishing 
to go through the North Channel must pass to the southward 
of Rathlin Island between sunrise and sunset. In other 
words, the channel from the Atlantic to the Irish Sea is 
reduced to a narrow strip, and this channel is only to be used 
in daylight. 

On Wednesday a statement was published explaining why 
the Government are unable to accede to the request of the 
Belgian Relief Commission for a monthly subvention. The 
fact is that the Government would like nothing better 
than to aid this splendid work, on which nearly £500,000 
is spent every month. When they gave a provisional promise 
of support, however, it was on the understanding that Germany 
should cease requisitioning money and food from Belgium. 
This was obviously a necessary reservation <A British sub- 
vention given without conditions would be used by the German 
Government, even if indirectly, to keep their Army going. 
Germany has undertaken not to make any more requisitions 
for food east of Ghent, but has refused to cease making 
pecuniary requisitions. Her chief pecuniary requisition is 
the iniquitous monthly levy of £1,600,000. In other words, 
Germany would take less out of Belgium in one way and more 
in another. This is a very churacteristic piece of jugglery 
which gives Germany the opportunity to say that she is 
humane and Britain inhumane. No one fortunately outside 
Germany is likely to be deceived. All Britain can do at present, 
therefore, is to withhold a subvention which would be forcibly 
misapplied, while looking with all sympathy and goodwill 
upon the excellent work of the Commission. 








We regret to record an unfortunate affair at Singapore, 
where a portion of the 5th Light Infantry—recruited chiefly 
from Mohammedans of the Eastern Punjab—mutinied and 
caused a serious riot. Thirty-five persons, including civilians, 
were killed. French and Japanese Marines helped to quell 
the disturbance. There seems to have been no political 
motive for the mutiny, of which the causes were regimental 
and local. The Colonial Office does not say when the mutiny 
occurred, We judge from the rumours which have lately 
circulated in England that it took place several days ago, and 
as it seems to huve been completely suppressed we do not 
understand why the Colonial Office should not have issued 
their statement and allayed anxiety a little sooner. 








The following question in regard to the National Reserve 
was asked by Mr. Horne in the House of Commons on 
Monday :— 

“}fow many members of the Naticnal Reserve in Class I. have 
joined the colours, either in the Special Reserve or other Corps, 
and have received the £10 allowance due to men in Class I.; how 
many members of the National Roserve in Class IL have joined 
the colours and received the allowance of £5 due to them; how 
many members of the National Reserve have entered the Regular 
and ‘Territorial Forces, either as instructors or members of National 
Reserve companies in Territorial units ; how many members of the 
National Reserve have been called out for the purpose of guarding 
railway lines, vulnerable points such as powder factories, bridges, 
&c., and prisoners on ships or on land; how many members of the 
National Reserve have enlisted in the ordinary way, either in 
Regular or Territorial units; how many men were there on the 
county registers of the National Reserve on the Ist August, 1914; 
and how many men remain on the National Reservo registers in 
the various counties who are not engaged in military duties ?” 
The answer was as follows :— 

“It would not be desirable to publish some of the information 
for which the hon. Member asks, and in any case great labour 
would be involved in preparing the figures. I would ask him not 
to press his request at a time of pressuro like the present.” 


We cannot help expressing deep regret that the War Office 
are unable to give these figures. We do hope that the 
matter will not be left here, but that the Government will at 
any rate make some general statement of what bas been done 
by the National Reserve. We do not suggest for a moment 
that the War Office have not appreciated the work of the 
National Reserve, for we are well aware that the contrary is 
the case. At the same time, members of the National 
Reserve would hardly be human if they did not fecl a little 









hurt that, when almost everybody else has received his meed 
of praise, and in generous quantity, from the War Office, cir- 
cumstances have prevented any official recognition or gratitude 
coming their way. 


It is not for us to distribute the national favours, but we 
may remark, in regard to the second part of Mr. Horne’s 
first question, that but for the influx of some thirty or forty 
thousand National Reservists from Olass I. into the Special 
Reserve mobilization could not have been the complete and 
efficient thing that it was, for the Special Reserve was an 
essential bolt in the great machine of the First Line. Next, 
we venture to say that the very important work of guarding 
railways, bridges, vulnerable points, and prisoners must either 
have taken away troops urgently wanted elsewhere, or else 
have involved great risks and dangers, had not the National 
Reserve been at hand to do the work. Again, but for the 
members of the National Reserve the work of instructing 
the new troops would have been much more difficult, 








It is a little hard that these good offices, amongst others, 
should not be credited to the National Reserve, while at the 
same time a series of stories, often apocryphal, of old and 
decrepit National Reservists fly about the country and are 
taken as typical of the force. Out of the hundred and fifty 
or two hundred thousand men, or whatever the number is, no 
doubt there has been a small percentage of rather quaint 
‘*dug-outs.” We venture to say, however, that these have not 
been more than two per cent. Two per cent. when the figures are 
something like two hundred thousand means four thousand 
examples. These are used to make an ignorant public say 
that the National Reserve were too old to be of any use. 


Another “crab” of the National Reserve may be noticed. 
People who are driven by facts from every other form of 
belittling the Reserve eay that after all it was quite useless 
because the men would all have come forward just the same 
even if there had been no National Reserve. That, of course, 
is a pure delusion. A good many old soldiers would have 
come forward, no doubt, but probably not half the number, 
and even then there would have been far greater difficulty in 
organizing them and getting them into shape. They would 
naturally have been a great deal more raw and rusty than 
the National Reservists. The fact that the military authorities 
were in touch through the Territorial Associations with the 
National Reservists, knew their names and addresses, and 
could put their hands upon them at three or four hours’ notice 
was un enormous advantage. Again, the fact that the majority 
of the National Reservists had already donea good deal in the 
way of drills, route marches, and musketry practice, and had 
bad the military spirit generally revived in them, was of no 
small importauce. 





It was only to be expected that the new criminal policy of 
the Germans at sea would yield its results, for it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to guard against assassination. 
But the number of ships sunk by torpedoes and mines is not 
higher than might have been foreseen, and certainly not 
high enough to produce anything like terror or even hesitation 
in our mercantile marine. Since February 18th, when the 
“blockade” began, eight British ships have been sunk. The 
‘Oakby,’ the ‘Harpalion,’ the ‘Rio Parana,’ the ‘ Brank- 
some Chine,’ and the ‘ Western Coast’ were torpedoed in the 
English Channel and the crews were saved; the ‘Cam- 
bank’ was torpedoed off Anglesey and four of the crew were 
killed; the ‘ Downshire’ was torpedoed off the Isle of Man 
and the crew were saved; and the ‘Deptford’ was mined off 
Scarborough, one life being lost. As for other ships, the 
French vessel ‘ Dinorah’ was torpedoed off Havre, but did 
not sink; the Norwegian ‘Belridge’ was torpedoed off 
Folkestone, but also did not sink. Two other Norwegian 
vessels, the ‘ Bjoerke’ and the ‘ Regin,’ were sunk by wines in 
the North Sea. The United States has lost two ships—the 
‘Evelyn’ and the ‘Carib,’ both carrying cotton, which were 
sunk by mines off the German coust. We regret to add that 
the armed merchant cruiser ‘Clan Macnaughton’ is missing, 
and is presumed by the Admiralty to have been lost in the 
heavy weather about February Srd. She carried a crew of 
two hundred and eighty. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. Sth. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eo. 


THE ATTACK ON THE DARDANELLES. 


+ i British public have recognized the importance of 
the attack on the Dardanelles. They have seen 
imstinctively that it means a great deal more than the 
mere bombardment of the vulnerable points offered by the 
enemy’s forts on the European and Asiatic sides of 
the gateway to Constantinople. It may be worth while, 
then, to show in more detail the significance of the action, 
and what are the results likely to ensue—provided 
that the general course of events is favourable to the 
Allies. Let us begin by saying, however, that, should 
the operations for any reason be temporarily unsuccessful, 
it would be most foolish to feel anxiety or even special 
disappointment. It is just one of those occasions when if 
We win the results may be enormously important, while 
i we cannot have our way and circumstances prove too 
much for us we shall, at any rate, be no worse off than 
we were before. It is not a case where everything 
depends upon the event and where failure must mean 
disaster. 

If we are able to take the forts that command the Dar- 
danclles one by one, and our ships can then work their way 
into the Sea of Marmora, we shall be in a position to dominate 
Constantinople. It istrue that in and around Constantinople 
there are probably a quarter of a million Turkish troops of 
ene sort or another; but the position of Constantinople is 
so vulnerable to sea attack that it is very unlikely that the 
Turkish Government could long dispute the possession of 
the city. It is far more likely that they would without 
delay transfor the seat uf government to the Asiatic shore, 
where they have a good retreat open to them. The piece 
of Turkey in Europe which still remains to the Sultan 
might become a veritable trap if communication between 
the European and Asian provinces of Turkey were cut 
by the naval forces of the Allies. So far we have spoken 
as if there would be nothing but sea power operating 
against Constantinople. We may feel confident, however, 
ef Russian co-operation. The Russians have at Odessa 

nty of troops and plenty of shipping, and we do not 

bt that at the right moment they will, as has been 
already indicated in the Press, land troops ut Midia or 
some other point on the European shores of the Black 
Sea, and that the forces of Russia will co-operate with 
France and Britain. Hero let us say once more what a 
source of satisfaction it will be to us, and, we believe, to 
the British people as a whole, to seo Russia firmly 
installed at Coustantinople in circumstances which will be 
without drawbacks and will admit of no jealousies. 

People here, in dwelling upon the advantages of the 
opening of the Dardanelles, have very naturally thought 
most of the outflow of Russian trade, and of the golden 
stream of corn which will pour from the Black Sea into 
the ports of Britain and France and of all other 
countries which need aid from the granaries of Russia. 
With these supplies freed we shall hear little more of 
atill higher prices of wheat. Russian trade and finance 
will be able to regain their natural position. Hitherto, 
ewing to the war with Turkey, the ports of the 
Black Sea have been blockaded most effectually. But 
though we fully admit the importance and advantage 
of setting free Russian commerce and of getting Russian 
wheat for our markets, an even greater effect, though it 
is a political and not an economic result, will be brought 
about by the placing of Constantinople, the Bosphorus, 
and the Dardanelles in Russian hands. With Russia at 
Constantinople, and at Adrianople also, the Balkan Powers 
will gain a freedom of action which they have not 
hitherto possessed. A great many people have wondered 
why Greece, Roumania, and Bulgaria have seemed 
so quiescent, so little alive to the possibilities of the 
situation. In the last resort the explanation of their 
imaction bas been the sense of insecurity felt by them 
as long as Turkey is in possession of Constantinople, and a 
powerful Turkish Army remains in existence and ready to 
march at the orders of Germany. What every one of the 
Balkan Powers dreads, and most naturally dreads, con- 
sidering their past history, is a Turkish invasion. But 


how ean they feel secure from Turkish invasion when the } 
Turks are still dominant at Constantinople? No man 


likes to go out of his own house on a dangerous expe lition 
if he knows that he must leave the baek-door open, ang 
that by that back-door a ruthless and remerseless enem 
may enter and spoil his goods. While that risk continues, 
he very naturally feels that he must stay at home and 
}mount guard over his women and children and his house. 
hold gods. If, however, the Allies ean get possession of 
Constantinople, and a wedge of Russian territory can be 
driven between Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, and what 
remains of the Turkish Empire in Asia, all fear of a back. 
door raid by the Turks will be over. The Balkan Powers 
will then be ab!e to consider, each in her own sphere, what 
the new facts moan for them, and how best they can reap 
therefrom a national advantage. To put it im another way, 
you cannot negotiate successfully with men preoceupied 
with what they deem the instant need of self-preservation, 
Till that essential end has been secured they can hardly be 
expected to listen to high polities. Abraham Lincoln is 
said to have declared during the erisis of the Civil War 
that he felt likea man trying to let lodgings while his house 
was on fire. The Balkan States were not inclined to dis- 
cuss the question of letting lodgings while they were 
watching a burgtar peering through the fence or rattling 
the latch of the garden-gate. 

Yet another consequence which may flow from a suczess- 
ful attack by the Allies on Constantinop!e may well be the 
relief of Russia from further pressure in the Caucasus 
and of Britain from any renewed attack on Egypt. We 
very much doubt whether if the Turks are driven from 
Constantinople the Germans will much longer be able 
to persuade them that their path of glory, safety, and 
prosperity lies through still further devotion to the behests 
of Berlin. Unless we are very much mistaken, the impulse 
of the Turks will be to say: “We have been ruined by 
these bad advisers. Let us at any rate try to save 
something from the wreck, and not be so mad as to allow 
the tools of the Kaiser to dominate us till our destruction 
is absolutely complete.” 

Before we leave the subject of Constantinople we would 
make a special appeal to the British public not to be 
impatient if things go a great deal slower than they 
expect. If the operations on the Dardanelles are 
hurried, there may very well be a loss of lifo and 
\ships which, though in no sense irretrievab!e, we 
should all greatly deplore. If, however, our naval 
officers are aliowed to take their time over what is perhaps 
the most diflicult operation ever undertaken by a ‘leet, 
there is a fair prospect of their being able to accowiplish 
their ends without any great less—provided, of course, 
that wo have no stroke of exceptional ill-luck. Those 
who have passed down the Dardanelles will remember the 
dangers as well as the beauties ef these narrow waters— 
an arm of the sea which has much more the appear- 
ance of a moderate-sized river than of an estuary. The 
whole of the Straits teems with elassical and historical 
memories, from the exploits of the *‘ Argo’ and Hero and 
Leander to the incursion of Admiral Duckworth and the 
swimming feats of Byron. Here is Aegospotam, where 
Alcibiades lest the sea empire of Athens on a gambler’s 
throw. Here Xerxes had his bridge of boats. And to 
these classical memories are added hundyveds of historic 
episodes in the later story of the Roman Empire, of 
Byzantium, of the Crusades, and of the Turkish eonquest. 
Truly may it be said that tales of strife and ruin, war 
and shipwreck, are written over every yard of ereck and 
headland from the gates of the Dardanelles to the Sea of 
Marmora. Well indeed has one of our poets written :— 


“O fair and dreadful is the maid that dwells 
Between the two Seas at the Dardanelles.”* 





“THE USES OF PUBLICITY.” 


Ww desire to express onr strongest sympathy and 
agreement with the admirable “ leader”’ on “ The 
Uses of Publicity” to be found im Monday's Fines. A 
better or sounder piece of journalistic statesmanship has 
not been published in our generation, and we shall 
make no apology for following our contemporary § 
line of argument. The text of the “imes article is ibe 





* This verse by the mid-Vietorian poet O'Shaughnessy refers to. Romaie 
legend of a Mermaid or Lorelei who used her baanty and her mazic arts. to 
bring mea and ships to their ruin—a kind of submarine Helen, “a bell uf ships 
a hell of men, and a hell of cities ” 
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following naive, yet no doubt perfectly true, passaze from 
Sir Edward Grey's Note in reply to the American Note of 
December 28th :— 

«“[ have given these indications of the policy which we have 

followed because I cannot help feeling that, if the facts were more 
fully known as to the efforts which we have made to avoid 
inflicting any avoidable injury on neutral interests, many of the 
complaints which have been received by the Administration in 
Washington, and which led to the protest which your Excellency 
handed to me on the 29th December, would never have been 
made.” 
On this the Times asks some very pertinent questions. 
Whose business was it to see that the facts should be 
“more fully known,” and whose fault is it if they have 
not been so known? There can, of course, be only one 
answer to each question. It was the business of the 
Government to make more fully known the facts which they 
realized were of such vital import. It is the fault of the 
Government, and of no one else, that they were not as fully 
known as they should have been. The Government had 
ready to their hand the greatest instrument of publicity 
that the world has ever known—the American Press. That 
instrument has its faults. It may be too self-confident. 
It may believe too much in itself and its methods. It may 
have too highly developed a sense of the intrinsic virtues 
of publicity. But be that as it may, no one can complain 
that it is not a good sounding-board, or that it cannot 
bring to the ears of the world across the water any state- 
ment that is entrusted to it. Also it is in its own way 
essentially impartial. It always prefers if it can to blow 
on its great brazen trumpet the authentic blast. 

The great brazen trumpet was athand. The trumpeters 
stood ready. At a word they would have sounded their 
“sennet.” Yet though the British Government, as we now 
know, were so anxious to proclaim certain things to the 
American public, it never occurred to them to let the 
trumpet speak. Here was our Governments capital error. 
They did not realize what a great and potent instrument, 
if properly employed, was to be found in a simple and 
direct publicity. When the war began the Government 
knew that they were fighting a mighty and unscrupulous 
enemy, who would use every conceivable form of human 
energy in order to conquer and destroy us. That being 
so, we feel sure that they must have determined that 
they too would wage war, not merely by land, by sea, 
and by air, but in every other way which would not 
disgrace and degrade the users—by commerce, by finance, 
and by the use of science and of literature. They also— 
aud it wasa natural and proper determination—resolved 
that they would make secrecy one of their helpers and 
servers in the war. They knew that many military 
movements, to be successful, must be kept secret, and 
that in order to maintain this secrecy you must often not 
merely throw a veil over the great plans and projects of 
naval and wilitary policy, but over small and trivial 
details. These may enable a vigilant enemy to read your 
plans like a book. They knew that, hungry as the British 
people were for news, they would cheerfully dispense with 
such news if it should help to save the life of a single 
English sailor or soldier, or the life of a soldier or sailor of 
our allies, let alone the carrying out of great or little 
schemes of strategy. There was not a newspaper reader, 
there was not a newspaper writer, there was not an 
editor or a newspaper proprietor in the country who, 
if he had been asked at the beginning or at any 
time during the continuance of the war whether he would 
prefer the free dissemination of news and greater risks for 
our armies and those of our allies, or news censored to 
the bare bone, would not have plumped without hesitation 
for the most oppressive censorship. No serious man has 
blamed the Government for adopting the Censorship in 
principle, or for sternly enforcing secrecy in matters where 
Secrecy Was imperative. But what we ask, and what we 
believe every journalist in the country asks, is why, 
having adopted the necessary policy of censorship and 
secrecy, the Government did not also adopt the policy of 
using publicity as an instrument in the war against 
Germany. Why did they do the one and leave the other 
undone? Because you command silence in certain things 
there is no reason why you should not use the power of the 
Press to the full, at home and abroad, in other things. 

Side by side with the great machine set up by the Govern- 
ment for the suppression of news should have been 
established an equally powerful and carefully planned 








Bureau for the employment in the national interests of the 
organ of publicity. 

“Do you mean,” we can hear a scandalized official at the 
Foreign Ollice or the War Office asking, “ to suggest that 
we should follow in the footsteps of the Germans and 
publish a series of lies, false telegrams, and Machiavellian 
suggestions for the consumption of American and Con- 
tinental readers?” Of course we make no such ridiculous 
proposal. Weare glad to think that, even if we were so 
lost to shame as to desire it, no British Minister could be 
found capable of carrying out our wishes. We are well 
aware of the kind of bungle which a British Reptile Press 
Bureau would make of its task. Picture for a moment 
Mr. Runciman or Mr. Acland trying to follow in Bismarck's 
footsteps and concocting bogus letters from “a Massachu- 
setts manufacturer,” “a Bulgarian Bishop,” “an old 
Garibaldian,” or “a Wallachian Hospodar”! But why 
should it be assumed that a Publicity Bureau of the kind 
we have suggested, a Publicity Bureau for putting the 
British case as an advocate would put it at the Great 
Assize of Civilization, should be solely concerned with lies or 
half-truths? The persons entrusted with seeing that the 
English case was properly put in the American Press and 
in the Press of neutral Europe would be men as conspicuous 
for character as for abilities—men who, though keen not 
to lose a point, could be trusted never to make an untrue 
statement. The Publicity Bureau would, in fact, have done 
exactly what Sir Edward Grey says he regrets was not 
done—namely, have made the facts upon which our case 
rests more fully known to the world at large. To be specific, 
we venture to say that if at the beginning of the war 
our Government had taken theo people of the United 
States into their confidence through the medium of the able 
and clear-siglited men of the world who represent the great 
American news agencies and the great American papers in 
London, they would have obtained exactly the results for 
which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs longed, 
and not unnaturally longed. 

We shall be asked, no doubt, how we propose to account 
for the fact that the Government, who could see this siu p'e 
fact as well as we could, did not act upon it. “Is it uot 
obvious that there must be some good reason, though not 
one immediately apparent, why so able a body of men as 
the present Cabinet should have refrained from doing 
something which on the face of it they ought to have done. 
Depend upon it, the Government had good grounds for not 
acting as you suggest.” Our conjectural explanation— 
for we admit it is purely guesswork—of the Govern- 
ment’s strange inability to see that, though they had 
to censor the Press, they could also use the Press 
as an instrument for fighting at all times and in all 
places, is that it was due in the last resort to their 
extraordinary want of understanding of what newspapers 
aim at and what is a newspaper man’s real busi- 
ness. As far as we can judge, that business has always 
remained a mystery to our Government. The Government, 
we take it, have never understood the meaning of those 
luciferous words which Delane once used to a politician 
who took him to task for having published a particular 
article—* You seem to forget that my business is publicity.” 
By not understanding that this is a newspaper's business, 
and still more by not understanding what it is that the 
journalist means by publicity, most of our statesmen are 
Soduale at sea in any attempt to deal with the Press. 
They regard it as a kind of wild beast which in peace time 
has got to be coaxed and fed with tit-bits, smoothed and 
caressed, but in moments of danger must be chained up 
very tightly like the horse and mule, which, if not held by 
bit and bridle, may “ fall upon thee and rend thee.” When, 
then, the war came, they bad no clear idea what the function 
of the Press was, and consequently failed to realize how 
publicity might be used as an instrument of war, and 
a very effective instrument indeed for the Powers with 
the good cause. Remember that a good cause makes 
fighting with the sword of publicity a very easy job. 
The trouble about publicity is when your case is rotten, 
and when you have such skeletons in your cupboard as 
the murders of the Belgian hostages or the sack of 
Louvain. 

No doubt there was a reason which may conceivably 
have weighed with the Government, and which we are 
bound to bring into the account—namely, the fear that 
if they did make statements to the American Press 
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about the war, they might perhaps say something which 
might hurt the feelings of our allies, or which they 
would regard as a betrayal of confidence. And here we 
@esire to say that, though we consider the Government’s 
policy as to publicity to be fundamentally wrong, 
we feel great sympathy with them on this particular 
point. There is nothing which is more creditable to the 
ent Cabinet than the absolute sincerity, the perfect 
alty, the unclouded sense of honour which they 
bave shown in all their dealings with the allies. They 
have been in every way worthy of the British people. An 
honourable partner is one who, if there is any question 
between his own interests and feelings and those of bis 
partners, always lets the scale incline to the side of the 
partners. This the Government have done again and again, 
and we expect that this instinctive desire to study the 
feelings of their partners has been a very strong motive 
in their dealings with the Press, though no doubt it is 
one very difficult to acknowledge publicly. But if it 
were—and of course we are only guessing—it is a 
@ifficulty which could, we think, have been got over 
— easily by a little tact and a little good sense. 
@ are not suggesting that news that our allies 
might regard as dangerous should have been given 
to the American correspondents, but only that our case 
should have been put by our own statesmen and our 
leading men of letters direct to the American publie, and, 
as the Times most wisely savs, the fact recognized that 
“the American people do not regard Ambassadors as the 
only channels of communication” between the two countries, 
and that the Americans are “a newspaper-reading and 
not a Blue-book-reading community.” Further, “ there 
is nothing they appreciate more, or respond to more 
heartily, than a ready and public frankness in the dis- 
cussion of diplomatic issues.” That is sound sense, well 
conveyed, and we hope will have its effect. If any one 
raises the point that if this were done for the American 
correspondents the same must be done for the Press of 
the rest of the world, we demur altogether. We see no 
difficulty whatever in making a distinction and giving a 
preference to those who are of our own fiesh and blood, 
who speak our own language, and who, in the case of 
Canada, supply news to millions of our own fellow- 
countrymen. We do not suggest that Ministers shou!d 
have told their seerets to American correspondents, or 
made them repositories of their policy. Al! we venture 
to say is that by recognizing “the uses of publicity ” they 
might have prevented the extraordinary spectacle of our 
Cabinet deploring the fact that the American people 
had not a better knowledge and understanding of the 
facts upon which our action at sea has been based, while 
all the time no effort was made to give Americans the 
information required for such an understanding. 





THE FOOD 


| an extremely interesting paper read before the Royal 
Society of Arts on Wednesday, Professor W. J. 
Ashley expressed the opinion that the German authorities 
had based their belief in the adequacy of their food 
supplies on a miscalculation. As he said, no statistics are 
more vague in all countries than agricultural returns. 
Pedants will not concede to them the dignified namo of 
statistics at all. The yieid of a harvest is arrived at 
usually by deduction and not by enumeration. This being 
s0, it is quite possible that the German officials made a 
mistake. They knew that a margin of imports was 
required over and above the normal annual yield of food- 
stuffs in the country ; but this margin had been growing 
year by oes while they kept no exact analysis of it. When 
war broke out there was ample food in the country; but 
when the seas were swept clean of German ships, and food 
im neutral ships intended for the troops was stopped as 
contraband, the officials suddenly recognized that the 
margin of imports had borne a higher ratio to the general 
consumption than they had imagined. At the end of 
some weeks it became obvious that the German people 
were, so to speak, eating into their capital of food. It 
became necessary to invent various devices for econo- 
mizing. So far these have evidently not been successful. 
And no wonder. For it is part of the policy of the 


SUPPLY OF GERMANY. 


German Government to tell the people that all goes well ; 
that the North Sea mo longer carries a trace of the British 





merchant flag; that the Russians are beaten, and that a 
large part of their crops will be at the disposal of Germany 
by next harvest; and so forth. The German authorities 
are trying to have it both ways. They are urging thrift 
on the people, and in effect telling them that there 
is no need for thrift. There is therefore sure to be a 
disillusionment sooner or later. This disillusionment may 
be of no great consequence if Germany, with the aid of 
more economic expedients, manages to rub aleny on what 
she herself produces, but it will be great and disastrous if 
the imported margin should prove to have been so large 
that the whole German people have to go on very short 
commons. Another point is perhaps worth mentioning, 
When the manhood of a nation is engaged in military 
labour, which exacts a high expenditure of muscular tissue, 
more food is eaten than in ordinary times. Moveover, 
families are split up by the requirements of war, and the 
customary wastage of food in the household unit is 
aggravated by being repeated im a number of new unite, 
What the effect will be we ought te know by next harvest, 
If Germany should turn out to be a self-supporting 
country as regards foodstuffs, then the eeonemic pressure 
which our Navy exerts will be ehiefly an industria 
pressure. That in the long rum would bring Germany 
to her knees, but the process would be much slower. It 
is an absorbing subject of speculation, and it is only faiv 
to Professor Ashley’s paper that we should try to summarize 
its contents, 

First of all, Professor Ashley reminds us that towards 
the end of last century Germany eeased to be a pre- 
ponderantly agricuitural eountry, and definitely took her 
place in the mutually dependent eirele ef international 
trade. In 1900 it was calculated that between a sixth and 
a sevonth of the nation’s food eame from abroad. ‘That 
was the situation when the German Navy Bill was intro- 
duced. Noclass supported the ereation of a Navy more 
energetically than the Professors, who argued that till 
Germany could protect her oversea trade her economic 
position was at the mercy of Britain. They did not expeet 
that Germany could be saved im war by the doctrine of 
conditional contraband. Perbapa they supposed that this 
doctrine would be swept away by international arrange- 
ment, or that Britain would not respeet. it. Inany case, they 
didnot allowit to affect their calculation that unless Germany 
could keep the seas open she would have to depend in war 
upon the food she could produce herself. What the German 
economists feared has now happened. If food is not yet 
declared absolute contraband by Britain, it seems quite 
probable that it will be as a result of Germany’s murderous 
disregard of the laws of war at sea. According to the 
German official figures, the foreigm imports of foodstuffs 
in 1912-13 wero less than eleven per cent. of the consump- 
tion of rye and wheat. A deficieney of ten per cent. in 
this respect would mean the lack of merethan five weeks’ con- 
sumption. Of course the Emperor has confidently declared 
that the comparatively small shortage of rye and wheat can 
be supplied by potatoes. But Prefessor Ashley at this point 
expresses his belief that as a matter of fact the foreign 
imports bave been considerably underestimated and the 
home harvest overestimated. He quotes Professor Lullod, 
a leading authority of Berlin, who wrote two years ago: 
“No one can say whether the harvest estimates are 
not ten per cent., fifteen per cent., or even twenty per cent. 
too high. In the province of Posen they are certainly 
too high.” Professor Ashley pietures the German officials, 
in spite of their much-praised efficiency, as having been in 
a state of nervous apprehension during the past few months 
that their figures night be all wrong; and yet they did not 
dare to communicate their misgivings to the nation. 

The existence of official nervousness is proved clearly 
enough by the regulations for eking out the food values, 
Will the potato-bread turn out to be satisfactery dieteti- 
cally? Then there is the vital question of fodder. The 
assumption that Germany is self-suflicing disregards the 
necd for simultaneously maintaining the fodder supply. 
For the food supply and the fodder supply are largely 
interdependent. Professer Ballod wrote: “ It is a fearful 
self-deception to suppose Germany ean live eleven months 
on her own bread-corn (i.¢., wheat and rye). She cau 
manage, yes; but only if she can eontinue to import sixty 
per cent. of her fodder.” The regulations which have been 
decreed by the Government may be recalled. First, they 
tried to control the prices of wheat, rye, and bread; 
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they laid down the proportions of wheat, rye, and potato 
to be mixed in flour, and they forbade the use of corn as 
fodder. This control of prices—the fixing of a maximum 
_did not work satisfactorily, and the Government next 
sanctioned increases of price at specified periods. This also 
worked unsatisfactorily, and they proceeded to their third 
expedient of creating a great corn company, giving it 
authority to buy bread-corn compulsorily and hold 
it till May. This too proved inadequate; and at last the 
Government themselves became the universal provider, 
and expropriated all the corn and flour stocks in 
the country. Professor Ashley declined to prophesy, 
but he thought it probable that other foods, above 
all meat, would be taken over by the Government. He 
pointed out, moreover, that the success of the whole 

lan of Government proprietorship rested upon the ability 
of the people to pay. So far the German industrial 
system has not suffered much from unemployment. It is 
obvious that with a large part of the manhood of the 
country at the front there cannot be much excess of labour 
in the factories and in the fields. The prospect is, how- 
ever, that the factories will not be able to carry on very 
long for want of raw materials. Professor Ashley expects 
no dramatic breakdown. For some months the industrial 
organization may struggle along on its present supplies, 
and on a small importation of raw material in return for 
manufactured exports and gold, the one sent out of the 
country with difficulty and the other with a discreet par- 
simony. But at the end of this uncertain number of 
months unemployment and short time, according to 
Professor Ashley, will probably become more and more 
prevalent, and pauperism and distress will reach alarming 
proportions. 





DOCTRINAIRES AND THE DYE SCHEME. 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the Govern- 
ment dye scheme revealed that Assembly at its 
worst. Ata time of political truce and of national warfare 
it might have been imagined that the House of Commons 
in dealing with a scheme for securing a supply of dye- 
stuffs essential to our industries would have been severely 
practical. Instead its behaviour might be described as 
‘blank misgivings of creatures moving about in worlds 
unrealized.’ We are perfectly willing in time of war to 
suspend principles of fiscal policy which in time of peace 
we still hold to be sound. Our position, indeed, was made 
perfectly clear two or three weeks ago when we pointed 
out that every rational Free Trader looked upon Free 
Trade simply as a means to an end, and not as a divinely 
inspired gospel to be followed atall costs. But though we 
are not going to demand any bowing of the knee to the 
decrees of academic Free Trade, we are not going to 
advocate some vague form of Protection merely to show 
our patriotism and independence. What is wanted is a 
sound, practical, businesslike scheme for providing the 
textile industries with the dyes. But this, unfortunately, 
is what the Government seem quite unable to suggest. 

The problem is essentially a war problem. We have 
at the present moment to provide ourselves as quickly as 
possible with the dyes which we can no longer obtain from 
Germany. It is not necessary here to go into the details 
of the successive schemes which the Government have pro- 
duced. Mr. Walter Runciman made an effective defence 
of the latest of these schemes, and stated that the capital 
was being rapidly subscribed; but he did not receive any 
enthusiastic support for his scheme even from the most 
faitliful members of his party. One cannot help suspecting 
that the mere fact that the Government have intervened 
in the matter partly explains the delay in getting an 
efficient scheme to work. Our great textile manufacturers 
understand the needs of their own business fairly well, and 
if at the outset of this difficulty they had been bluntly 
told by the Government that it was their business to get 
the dye-stuffs they wanted, the probability is that already 
they would have been a long way advanced towards this end. 
All they were entitled to ask for was the withdrawal of the 
obstacles which the Government have for so many years 
placed in the way of the free use of alcohol in industry. 
This is a grievance which has again and again been urged 
by manufacturers in the finer branches of chemistry, yet 
it is not until the present crisis nat the Government come 
forward and propose to deal with this question, and then 





only as incidental to a particular branch of chemical 
manufacture. 

The difficulties of the actual position have undoubtedly 
been exaggerated. It is true that certain dyes have gone 
up in price enormously ; but there are several flourishing 
manutacturing concerns in the kingdom now turning out 
large numbers of dyes at a very handsome profit. Again, 
it is admitted that we can obtain from Switzerland most 
of the dyes we require, provided only that Switzerland is 
supplied by us with the raw material. This is one of the 
matters for which Mr. Runciman claims that his Govern- 
ment scheme is providing ; but here again it is not easy to 
see why Government intervention is necessary. It is a 
purely commercial matter for British firms to supply 
Swiss manufacturers with the raw material which is 
available in this country and only requires to be shipped 
to Genoa. 

Incidentally it must be noted that the idea of developing 
a Swiss dyeing industry conflicts with the idea, on which 
so much stress has been laid in the Press, of making 
Great Britain independent of foreign dye-stuffs. If 
it were really true that it is a disadvantage to this 
country to buy dyes from abroad, that proposition 
would apply as much to dyes obtained in Switzerland 
as to those obtained in Germany. Indeed, it is more 
than probable that the Swiss firms, or some of them, are 
completely under German control. On the whole there is 
grave reason to fear that the question has been approached 
both by Liberals and Unionists from a political rather 
than from a national point of view. The Unionists, or at 
any rate the Tariff Reform wing of that party, have 
sought to make capital out of our dependence upon 
German dye-stuffs. ‘he Liberals have scented an oppor- 
tunity for an extension of State Socialism. It is also 
important to take note of a very human consideration 
that influences every politician—the desire to be in the 
limelight. A Minister who can appear before the public 
as the author of a big scheme for supplying this, that, 
or the other, and incidentally risking some millions 
of public money, is in a more attractive political position 
than a Minister who sternly says: “ This is the business 
of manufacturers themselves. It is not the business of the 
Government.” 

Whether the present scheme will or will not go through 
is as yet uncertain. Although Mr. Runciman declares that 
part of the capital bas been subscribed, it is certain that 
there has been great difficulty in getting even the limited 
promise of support already secured. Yet there is no dearth 
of capital in the country, and, as we all know, in normal 
times any well-advertised scheme can secure considerable 
support. Even from the point of view of the purely 
partisan Free Trader the Government scheme is objection- 
able, for though it is avowedly put forward as an alterna- 
tive to the Unionist demand for Tariff Reform, it contains 
within itself great risk of Protection. For if the plan 
should fail on its financial side, the Government would be 
almost compelled to introduce a tariff to protect the 
capital they have embarked. We shall have, indeed, a 
repetition of the idiotic blunder made by the Government 
in buying up sugar at a high price and then excluding 
foreign sugar when the price began to fall. 

Nor is the present a time when the Government 
ought to be risking any portion of the public credit. We 
want the whole of our credit and all the cash we can spare 
for the successful prosecution of the war, and it is a grave 
misfortune for the nation that there is no adequate force 
within the Cabinet exerting itself in favour of public 
economy. Onthis point Sir T. Whittaker, in the debate in 
the House of Commons on war finance, made a strong 
appeal to the Government urging the need for economy on 
the Civil Services. But there was no response to the 
appeal. The Civil Service Estimates for the coming year 
have reached the enormous figure of £90,717,000, and 
there is not the slightest sign of any attempt to curtail 
wasteful expenditure. 








ANIMAL SENTRIES. 


BSERVERS of birds have been much interested by 

the evidence, which scems to be fairly satisfactory, 
that pheasants in as remote a part of England as Westmor- 
land were disturbed by the firing in the North Sea on the 
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dey of Sir David Beatty’s action and showed many signs of 
excitement. The first evidence came from the Rev. W. M. 
L. Evans, of Saxby, Lincolnshire, who related in a letter to 
the Times how on Sunday morning, January 24th, his clerk 
met him with the announcement: “There be rare goings on 
in the North Sea the morn.” When asked to explain the 
elerk said: “The pheasants is all over the place with their 
fass”; and many other villagers confirmed this statement. 
Then Lady Lonsdale wrote from Lowther to say that during 
the battle the keepers noticed that the pheasants made a great 
and unusual crowing. Finally, Canon Rawnsley sent to the 
papers last Monday the results of his investigations on the 
subject. At three different places in Cumberland the crowing 
of the pheasants was very noticeable between 9.45 and 10.30. 
In Yorkshire—at York, Bass, Wyland Abbey, Risplith, Market 
Weighton, West Ayton, Brompton, and Langdale End—the 


same restlessness and crowing were noticed; also at Runcorn } 


im Cheshire. No doubt similar evidence could be collected 
from many other pluees. Canon Rawnsley’s correspondents 
spoke of the pheasants as flying high up into the air, “chur- 
ruking,” and behaving with more than the fluster which 
generally attends the disturbance of a covert. It is well known 
that a bird’s ear is capable of recording impressions to which 
the human ear is not sensitive, and in the case of the sounds 
of January 24th it is not at all surprising that pheasants 
should have been disturbed by them. For they were heard 
by human beings fairly distinctly, as Canon Rawnsley says, 
as far inland as Risplith, near Ripon. The present writer's 
gardener listened to them at a place in Essex for a long time, 
and mentioned them many hours before either he or the 
present writer knew that an action bad been fought in the 
North Sea. The sounds were a long and low rumbling, quite 
different from the distinct shocks of guns fired within a few 
miles. 

Readers of R. L. Stevenson’s Black Arrow may remember 
how the sensitiveness of birds to the approach of man, and 
their power of acting as sentinels, are brought into the story. 
When Appleyard stopped and watched a clond of birds 
skimming over the top of the forest, Bennet asked him what 
he was concerned about. “ Why, the birds!” “ What of the 
birds?” “Ay!” replied Appleyard, “y’are a wise man to go 
to war, Master Bennet. Birds are a good sentry; in forest 
places they be the first line of battle.” Certainly since men 
learned to use their eyes the tracker and the scout have 
always watched the movements of birds to learn whether men, 
invisible to human eyes, were on the move, and had been 
detected by the nervous birds. In that entertaining work, the 
Chinese Book of War, written in the fifth century z.c., Sun 
the Master, in laying down rules for troops on the march, said: 
“ The rising of birds shows an ambush. Startled beasts show 
that the enemy isstealthily approaching fromseveralsides. High, 
straight spurts of dust beteken that chariots are coming. Long, 
low masses of dust show the coming of infantry. The clustering 
of birds roand a position shows that it is unoccupied,” and so 
on. A charming instance of seagulis giving a warning toa 
British battleship was contained in a_ bluejackct’s letter 
printed in the Times of Thursday. Writing to the Rev. 
W. M. L. Evans the bluejacket said :— 

“I will just give you an incident that occurred with us in the 
North Sea. We have always a lot of seagulls following us about 
and after meals they ‘pipo down,’ i.c., go to sleep. I was at a 
12-pounder gun after dinner, all our poultry having forty winks 
as usual, when I was startled to see them all circling round an 
object which proved to be the periscope of a German submarine, 
and I can assure you, if it had not bee for the seagulls, we should 
have been in Davy Jones’s locker.” 

One may indulge the fancy that the seamen accepted the 
warning as a reward for having fed the gulls. Apart from 
the scraps which continually go overboard and cause the gulls 
to follow any vessel, no doubt the seamen followed the 
ordinary British practice of sharing their food with any living 
ereature that happened to come their way. Here was the 
reverse order of things from the curse which fell on the 
Ancient Mariner’s ship after the killing of the albatross. 
History has several examples of the sentinel capacity of birds 
in war. The most famous is, of course, the cackling of the 
geese which saved the Roman Capitol from the attack of the 
Gauls. No matter whether the legend be true or not, the 
Romans firmly believed it, and Roman history would hardly be 
Roman history without the solemn faith im the saving cackle 
of the geese. No one whe has read the story in Livy cam ever 





forget the passage, which we may translate roughly ag 
follows :— 

“The Gauls having observed the tracks of a messenger from 
- Veii, or having reconnoitred for thomselves the cliff at a spot where 
_it was easy to scale, sent on an armed scout te explore tlie way. 
Then, alternately supporting one another and drawing one another 
up wherever the ground was diflicult, they reached the summit 
so silently that they net only escaped the guards but avoided 
rousing even the dogs—an animal alert to notice noise by night, 
But they did not evade the geese, which being sacred to Juno had 
been spared even in the time of famine, This fact was the salva. 
tion of Rome, for, aroused by their cries and the flapping of their 
wings, Marcus Manlius, who had been Consul three years before 
and was a distmguished soldier, snatehed up his arms, called upon 
the troops, and while the rest of the Ganls were im a flurry struck 
with the boss of his shield the leading Gaul, whe was: already 
standing on the summit, and hurled him dewn.” . 
The rout of the attacking party which followed was complete, 
and the Romans afterwards always distinguished between the 
high services of the geese and the inferior alertness—at all 
events on that occusion—of the dogs. Dogs and geesewere 
always kept on the Capitol, and the geese: were henceforth fed 
by the censors at the public expense. And on the anniversary 
of the saving of the Capitol geese, clothed with magnificent 
state in purple and gold, were driven round in litters for publie 
admiration, whereas a dog was crucified and displayed for 
. public odium. 

We have heard it said that on the day before the battle of 
Sadowa a German officer, who as. a country gentleman was 
accustomed to watch the ways of birds, waa struck by a great 
flight of birds from a particular forest. They were flying 
against. the wind. He guessed that there must be a serious 
_cause for their disturbance, and, sure enough, when scouts 
were sent into the forest a large body of Austrians was dis- 
covered marching against the wind and involuntarily driving 
the birds before them. Every watcher of birds and every 
sportsman can call to mind bundreds of instances of the 
warning movements of birds. Any ene who has tried to stalk 
wild geese while redshanks were about will know far more 
about the sentinel qualities of those fussy little birds than he 
wanted to know at the time. And ef course the progress of 
beaters throngh a wood or across an open field is heralded by a 
shower of little birds before the more reposeful pheasant or 
partridge is disturbed. Canon Rawnsley says that parrots in 
the trenches or on the Eiffel Tower record by their sensitive- 
ness the sounds of an aeroplane engine some twenty minutes 
before the aeroplane is visible. Whether the hearing of birds 
is subject, on its own scale, to the limitations which affect the 
human hearing is perhaps not ascertainable. When experi- 
ments were conducted with sounding fog-signals in various 
‘lighthouses and lightships seme years ago, it was found that 
there were eurious belts of silence. The sounds would some- 
times be inaudible at comparatively short distances and 
audible again at much longer distanees. 

In spite of the Roman experience, the eentry work of dogs 
is much too valuable to be overlooked. In the British Army 
they have been employed less than in any European Army. 
A dog’s hearing is notoriously far more aeute than a man’s 
and he can often scent evem when be eannot hear. <A dog's 
ear hasa larger tympanum, his head is nearer tothe ground, 
and experiments bave proved that he can deteet sounds from 
| two to four hundred yards further than a mam In the Russo- 
Japanese War the whole length of the Siberian Railway was 
| guarded by dogs. In the Tripoli War the Italians used dogs 
| for tracking down Arabs. The sentinel talents of dogs bave 
| been made well known in this country by Major BE. H. 
‘Richardson. One of his Airedales. was tested during some 
manceuvres by Captain Temperley, who found that on outpost 
duty at night it invariably let the sentry know of the 
‘approach of a human being two or three minutes before the 
sentry could tell that there was any ane approaching, In his 
book, War, Police, and Watch Degs, Major Richardson says :— 

“Recently I was given a report ef the work done by some 
sentry dogs at the Austrian manonuvwres. It furnishes very 
striking cases. In tho first case the efficer was told to occupy 
a bridge. He placed his company on the enemy’s sido of the 
bridge, and in order to remain hidden he posted the men on cither 
side of the main road behind the hedges. With his company 
‘were two sentry dogs. The night. was pitch-dark, and nothing 
was heard but the roaring of the river. Abeut 2 a.m. the dogs 
growled furiously. The officer knew by their movements that 
something was up, though he himself could hear nothing. He 
- ordered his compzny to be perfectly still and await developments. 


— 





Five minates Inter a squadron ef Hussars, seeing nobedy, dash 
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It was a simple matter for the officer to re-form 
his company on the road in rear, turn them about, and capture 
the whole squadron. He again placed his men in a similar 

ition, and this was repeated not less than three times, and he 
thus captured the whole of the oncoming cavalry of the enemy. 
This by his dogs’ sagacity. Another case was also at the 
mancuvres. The infantry were lying on the ground, dead-beat 
after a march of twenty-four hours. The night was pitch-dark, 
and the men were worn out with fatigue. In the middle of the 
night the sentry dogs began to bark and growl. Immediately the 
officers ordered their men to stand to their arms, only just in time 
to warn off the furious onslaught of the attacking party.” 

Possibly there may be even better animal sentinels than 
birds and dogs—if only we knew! Imagination is tempted to 
take a long flight—are fish sensitive to the movements of 
submarines? If only they were! Ships might be saved by 
the alarm of the herrings, the porpoises, or the cod, just as 
Rome was saved by her geese. 


over the bridge. 





PAGES OF WAR. 

BLACK square of star-pricked night makes the fourth 

wall of the squadron mess, where bottle-sconced candles 
gutter in the pungent wood-smoke that drifts from the blaze 
outside. Hunched on packing-cases—it is early in the cam- 
paign, and a measure of avoidable discomfort is still the 
fashion—the officers chat of polo, hunting, big-game, pig- 
sticking, round the crumb-strewn cloth. Names flash to and 
fro in argument, living and newly dead; it is a cavalcade of 
sportsmen, the flower of the counties, that makes a shifting 
tapestry, conjured by tense phrase or anecdote, for the peeling 
walls of the dilapidated barn. Pink-coated and white- 
breeched, they hover for a moment in the full-blooded glory 
of the far-off life that was the half-realized school and 
prelude of to-day's cup-and-ball existence—shiver and pass as 
the next insistent wraith usurps their place. Now and then it 
is seme slim woman’s shape that takes the stage, black-habited 
and trimly perfect, emiling a welcome from the covert-side, 
and then away before she has lingered enough to be an 
intruder in this tanned and salted company of men. Tending 
the streaming fire, the mess servants whisper their own gossip 
of barrack tales. 

“Do you know how So-and-so in your regiment is 
getting on?” a willowy Captain, the true cavalryman of 
fiction, with his smooth fair hair and exquisitely booted leg, 
casually asks the deep-chested young Highland giant who has 
strayed in to find a guide for his battalion across the unlit 
uplands—the very picture of a fighting man, with knees showing 
brown and knotted above the red and white of his diced hose- 
tops. “ Killed in action a couple of days ago,” the answer comes 
square and unquestionable as the blow of a Nasmyth hammer. 
“Are you sure?” “ Absolutely—he was my company com- 
mander.” There isasecond’s tight-keyed silence, then a pell- 
mell rush of trivial conversation pumped out by all the hosts 
ut once, while the inquirer slips softly into the darkness. 
Troubled and half-guessing, “I say, I hope he isn’t ,” the 
Highlander gropes in humbled confusion. 

“ You couldn’t possibly know,” the squadron leader soothes 
Lim with fatalistic regret. “It was his brother .. .” 





“Vos hommes m'ont pris des perches—v'nez voir... et 
pi’, y m’ont encore pris——,” the whining voice drones on in 
unworthy contrast to the tall build and scarcely bowed 
shoulders of this mahogany-hard farmer, who has spent the 
best part of his sixty-five years locked in mortal grips with 
the reluctant earth, fighting her inch by inch and yard 
by yard in a struggle that will end only with his 
own life. With finely adjusted cunning, sharpened every 
year to a keener edge, he knows just how much to give 
her, the sheer minimum of tight-fisted concession, in order 
that he may take and take and take. Small wonder if he is 
the richest tenant of this laboured countryside where every 
clod of soil must yicld the extreme essence of its sweated 
fertility for a wage of beggarly manure dosed out with the 
anxious precision of a landanum dropper. True, there was 
an interlude, long ago, when he was serving as a conscript in 
the war of ’70—and even now, so far as carriage goes, 
the veteran in him almost holds Lis own against the peasant 
who quickly removes and replaces his skimpy hat with cring- 
ing calculation as he crosses the threshold of his own living- 
room, where M. le Commandant-anglais sits writing. But 
his time of service wrought on him no more than a lasting 














outward impress: if ever he seemed a dashing, casual 
chasseur, his heart all the time was coaxing, forcing, bullying 
the lean, inaccessible land. Now war has come his way again, 
but to-day it must be turned to profit. Five sons—five stout 
labourers: he has seen to that—have been called away; they 
have left him only a misshapen, half-witted dunce, whom he 
scarcely acknowledges as bis own—but profit there must be. 
Politics, nation, country—words! And words cannot help to 
mint the stubborn furrows. No; but fortunately with these 
English even words can be made to serve their turn. 

“ Des perches que j’ai payées cing sous pice —v'nez voir.” 

After the turmoil and clatter of an early false alarm, 
worked up in a frantic crescendo of musketry and shells by 
perhaps half-a-dozen snipers, the night, stagily green under a 
veiled moon, is one vast hymn of silence, scored to the 'celio 
accompaniment of muffled underground snores. Propping 
himself against the dewy parapet, chin on elbow, the sontry 
stares ahead with smarting, sleep-sanded eyes, conscientiously 
straining to pierce the liquid screen of fog in which the beet- 
root-tops melt at ten yards distance into insidious shapes 
and weird potentialities, Even the friendly cottage, midway 
between the opposing trenches, spured so far in the universal 
wreckage of the surrounding farms, where, at tacitly respected 
intervals, the men unconcernedly walk out to boil the water 
for their tea, has disappeared as though it had never been— 
burnt down by the enemy, some imaginative trooper has 
surmised. Still—exquisitely, superhumanly still—it is, and 
from a little distance you might take the gruntings of the 
straw-enfolded sleepers for the mighty, gentle breaking of 
earth itself. 

What's that? ‘The watching figure stiffens and bristles 
as under an electric shock. A minute—a lifetime—of 
fiercely concentrated staring. Swiftly he stoops and shakes 
the sleeping sergeant. Head to head, they peer and whisper, 
gimleting by sheer force of will the misty curtain that 
begins to thin. Now the young sergeant, catlike and keen, 
slips from the trench, a velvet shadow, to rouse the squadron 
leader, while the sentry kicks his section upright with a 
hissed “ Stand to your arms!” and frosty bayonets click crisply 
on the studs. Already in wireless sympathy heads bob up 
behind every loophole. Ina second the squadron leader is 
on his feet. “Where d'yousay?” “Straight to your front, 
Sir,” comes the panting answer, “two hundred yards— 
company of the enemy advancing in close formation . . - 
very sorry, Sir, beg your pardon—it’s a house!” 


With its darkened lights and sparse traffic, its khaki-doited 
clubs and restaurants working at half-pressure, its transa- 
formed shop-windows, where everything is “for the front,” 
London was yet never so absolutely, so intimately itself. Ail 
the distilled essence of the Empire is concentrated here under 
these foggy skies swept by wheeling searchlights. As though 
in the full pageant of mid-season, the cream of the shires and 
bigwigs from the unfamiliar counties pass and repass ulong 
pavements where no alien jostles them off the kerb, magnetized 
every one of them from their homes by haunting, mute 
anxiety to keep their finger on the pulse of the world’s supreme 
news-centre. There has even sprung up a sort of silent 
freemasonry among these pilgrims indecently and irresist- 
ibly wrenched from their normal land-owning existence. 
The dainty blue serge that hurries, clasping a huge bunch of 
Parma violets, towards the iodized atmosphere of Welbeck 
Street, has almost a smile—a flash of tears and courage—for 
the mother who returns empty and heavy-hearted yet humbled 
to thank God for her uncertainty from the War Office. 
Charming fashionables gliding to foolish committees glimmer 
appreciation from deep-seated, shadowy limousines to young 
men obviously home on leave. Even the majesty of St. James’s 
has abated its serene hostility to an almost perceptible welcome 
for the stranger who is, after all, of its own blood. Revelling 
in the brief freedom of his civilian clothes and proudly secure 
in the consciousness of accumulated pay, the Subaltern just 
home from the front, and on his way to entertain a little party 
at the Savoy, boldly faces the velvet hush of the Dover Street 
dressmaker’s, and without flinching signs a cheque for the 
prodigious sum which the half-interested saleswoman quotes. 
An exquisite, frivolous thing, this theatre wrap of subduedly 
glittering scales which he has bought for the lady of his 
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eboice. Reassure yourself: she is his mother, ever young and 
ever lovely, one of those supreme women who smile smooth- 
eheeked and confident, with something like death in their 
hearts, at the receding boat-train—the Mother of the Gracchi, 
dressed by Poiret. 

On the sodden, tussocky field, whipped by gales of sleet, 
the khaki teams aro struggling for the ball, chasing, charging, 
twisting, clearing with all the intent eagerness of a first-class 
semi-final. A quaint sight now, these officers, initiates of pexce- 
time perfection in every detail of their innumerable kits. You 
would take them for scarecrows from the rag-bag, with their 
breeches ripped off at the knee for shorts, their putteed calves, 
and here and there a poacher’s cap or Balaclava helmet that 
brings into the mixture a queer flavour of aviation or 
American football. Who is that rare master of the elegances, 
jast back from leave, no doubt, who is flaunting from neck to 
knee in conventional white, a swan among the geese? And 
the sergeants! But for their shaven chins you would say 
they had walked on to the ground straight from the trenches, 
earth-coloured and earth-stained. Men of Britain, straining 
every energy in play with a single-hearted concentration of 
purpose more pregnant to the discerner than all the flashing 
eyes and gritted teeth that ever toasted “The Day”— 
stombling, sliding, rolling in retentive mud, with, for back- 
ground, the mounded outline of alien roofs and spires, lapped 
in the stagnant trance of foreign country towns. 

What matter though the wind stings and lashes and the tiny 
knot of watching comrades has long since dwindled to a couple 
ef water-logged linesmen ? What matter if overhead the seagull 
grey shadow of a biplane is doggedly beating up the sky? 
The gusty boom of guns troubles them not at all: they have no 
eyes for the sparse flashes that dot the distant clouds—no 
thoughts for the string of Red Cross waggons gliding like a 
ewiltly told rosary along the interminable road that bars the 
sky-line with its border of tall trees, whose resolute monotony 
ends in being almost grand. Mies. 





ON COMMAS. 

CAN picture the development of the misled reformer 

who introduced the comma into the languages of men. 
His laborious finger lost itself time after time among the 
elaborate pothooks of his generation; time after time he 
declared in a hissing voice that script was a fiend and time 
after time he led back his wandered finger to the beginning of 
the long crude sentence and renewed the slow chant that 
divinely revealed the thoughts of his distant friend. He had 
tile access to print and was bothered with the bad writing 
of his many correspondents, but whether he was Jew or 
German or French or a rather unlikely Englishman this 
witness sayeth not. He came to the end of a sentence and 
was in the middle of the next before he realized it; adjectives 
fled from his interpretation and fifteen juxtaposed nouns out 
of a jolly earlier Rabelais puzzled him for nearly as many 
minutes. For years his correspondence exasperated him more 
and wore, because being an energetic man in a generation 
that wrote epistles with gusto his intellectual interests and 
the number of his friends and consequently the volume of 
bie letters increased yearly, till at length be arrived at old 
age and at a decision; he would do something to break up 
the intricacy of sequent words, and where a natura] pause 
eccurred or where a natural inflection of the voice was required 
he would place a hieroglyphic indicating that the troubled 
reader could gather up the threads of what was past, and 
prepare at that point for change or for development. So 
written sentences were separated and colons and commas and 
fullstops brought order with them. 

The origin of punctuation is really unknown. Apparently 
the Greeks and Romans had some system by which they 
arranged their sentences but itcan hardly have been in common 
ase and in any case it was not the modern system. Punctuation 
as we understand it probably arose after the invention of print- 
ing and it did not arrive at its full development till the time 
ef Shakespeare's early manhood. Apart from the logical 
necessity of such a system the chief reason for its develop- 
ment was probably the difficulty of reading quickly, and 
accordingly there was a time when every possible stop was of 
value. I believe that that time bas passed and that some of 
the ballast we have carried during the sail of centuries may 
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be thrown overboard. The fullstop and the colon and semi. 
colon ure quite as indispensable now as ever because they 
signify an indisputable pause but the comma in far more thay 
half of the places in whieh it is used expresses no pause, but. 
only an inflection of the voice, and it is from. these places 
that I would dislodge it. My reasom for desirimg to remove 
it in these cases is that a modern peader is: so trained and 
developed to quick reading that its presenee is swperflnons, 
When print was scarce and ill to read; when a man who had 
read a few hundred books was the perfect bookworm; when the 
structure of language was little understood and when reading 
was a laborious exercise; when as we believe thouglit itself 
was slow the comma that signified inffection justified itself by 
the assistance it rendered. Nowadays we are so far removed 
from these considerations that the printed word is more sw iftly 
understood than the spoken. 

It is possible to-deny the distinction between the comma 
signifying an inflection of the voice and the comma signifying 
a pause, so let us test the denial by one or two simple illustya. 
tions :— 

This is, in my opinion, a genuine. case. 

On the whole, the Russian Ambassador is not. dissatizfiod, 

This, however, should not be regarded as a threat. 
Not only are all these commas entirely superfluons but it 
would be decidedly bad reading if one paused in the slightes¢ 
at the call of any of them. It is not pause but emphasis that 
is required in these cases, and punctuation can no more supply 
emphasis than spelling can supply aecent or pronunciation; 
on the other hand emphasis or good reading in itself includes 
and renders unnecessary a large part of eur punctuation 
commaesque. There are places of course in whieh the comma 
though apparently superfluous serves a purpose of emphasis 
or of putbos or of indignation, and in such places it is 
indispensable for it reveals the tone of voice in which the 
writer desires to be interpreted, but these eases are few and 
are as a rule the afterthoughts of the masters only. Indeed 
In 
books of grammar the distinction is made between logical and 
rhetorical commas and though the latter are few and important 
the former are many and often unnecessary. 

A distinguished writer passed what was in his own opinion a 
well-spent forenoon in considering the question whether he 
should omit or retain a single comma, and I think he decided 
to leave it in. He spent the afternoon happily in recensidera- 
tion of the same question and eventually deeided otherwise, 
The simple fact that there was any doubt at all on the subject 
makes it certain that a moment’s consideration of the general 
question of the necessity of commas would have sufficed, 
though of course the happiness of his forenoon and afternoon 
was in itself an achievement that one cannot grudge him. 

t is significant that the legal profession is forsaking 
punctuation entirely. Untold wealth has been squandered 
over the interpretation of statutes and legal instruments the 
difficulties of which bave been created by the presence of this 
parasite. You find it exasperatingly limiting the general 
application of a clause when clearly the intention of those 
responsible for its presence was to establish broad views; it 
shuts out thousands from the enjoyment of public services. It 
still flourishes in public Acts of Parliament but from the 
private Acts promoted by local authorities who find that punc- 
tuation creates difficulties instead of solving them it is being 
excluded. Their grudge at this tyrant bas even extended 
rather ludicrously to the semicolon and the fullstop, so that 
in the middle of a section you will find a space and a capital 
letter where no stop occurs. I have no doubt however that 
this determined stand against punctuation is. really a. stand 
against the deceiving comma for it is difficult to imagine that 
any ambiguity could be caused by the presence of a colon or 
stop. I take the following bewildering example from a private 
Act which declares that 
“the Town Council may in connection with the electricity 
undertaking purchase provide sell let for hire and fix set up repair 
alter and remove dynamos lamps meters electric lines fuses 
switches fittings lamp-holders motors steves conductors. and other 
fittings machinery apparatus and things for lighting heating and 
motive power and for all other purposes for which-eleetrical energy 
can or may be used and may purchase . . .” 

As far as I know the distinction between commas that 
signify an inflection of the voice and those that signify a 
distinct pause has not been drawn elsewhere, and I believe it 
There is little doubt that the best 
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writers find them a nuisance, and though at least one author 
of our generation does omit many of the commas that swarm 
on the pages of others he himself does not appear to be 
altogether consistent when dealing with these intruders. I 
have seen men write a page, filling in the semicolons and full- 
stops as they wrote, and then I have seen them go through 
the page and sprinkle commas over it from top to bottom as 
one scatters sand over seed. Surely what was so unnecessary 
in the writing could hardly be required so manifold in the 
reading! One cannot dally with colons and fullstops in this 
fashion, and though it cannot be said that all commas can be 
filled in as writing proceeds it can certainly be said that many 
of them are as little required in reading as in writing. The 
omission of commas to the extent I have indicated would be 
at least a simplification of style and in my opinion would solve 
more questions than it would raise. As an illustration of this 
let me refer to the subject of parentheticul brackets. These 
flourished everywhere in the eighteenth century ; they decayed 
in the nineteenth and in the twentieth they are moribund. 
Good company has deserted them and has returned to the 
comma or to the little more explicitness that often makes 
up for both If they ever were of assistance their 
function ripened and decayed till the language rebelled 
against them, and they survive now only in a few stereo- 
typed positions. It is at least probable that the fate of 
commas will be somewhat similar and that the next few 
generations will dispense with the superfluous half of them 
that we still use. 

In this short article I have used twenty-three commas, and 
I am satisfied that neither the expression of the written para- 
graphs nor the sound of the sentences when read is obscured 
or hurt by the omission of any that at the first glance may 
appear to be lacking. The day of slow and laborious reading 
is past, and although no punctuation will ever make any two 
persons read and pause and inflect exactly to the same tune 
there is still room for some simplification of pointing that will 
bring practice and theory nearer each other. A. 8. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_>— 


GERMAN HATRED OF ENGLAND. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srxcrator.”’] 
Sir,—It is always well to try to understand your adversary’s 
point of view. Many good people seem to be both astonished 
and aggrieved at Germany’s outburst of hate against England- 
But surely a little reflection makes that hatred, if not justifi- 
able, at any rate intelligible. 

Germany gave us fair warning that she intended to go to 
war. After the Agadir incident in 1911, she demanded from 
us, in 1912, a promise of unconditional neutrality, and it is 
incredible that the English Government was not aware of the 
facts disclosed in the French and Belgian Yellow Books, 
The Home Secretary in his Memo. of October 9th, 1914, 
informs us that the ramifications of the German Secret 
Service in Enyland, with its “enormous efforts and lavish 
expenditure of money,” were discovered in the three years 
from 1911 to 1914. When war broke out no less than two 
hundred suspected spies were known to the authorities (see 
Emergency Legislation, p.516). In spite of all this, the leading 
lights of the dominant party in the State were ingeminating 
peace at any price. Honours were showered on gentlemen 
with foreign names and German proclivities, and when any 
question as to Germany arose we usually began to apologize 
for our existence. One leading publicist suggested that it 
would be expedient to placate Germany “even occasionally at 
the sacrifice of purely strategical considerations.” Lord 
Loreburn and the Cobden Club informed us that in their 
belief no British Government “ would be so guilty towards 
our own country as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel,” and 
that time would show that ‘the Germans have no aggressive 
design against us, nor we against them, and then foolish 
people will cease to talk of a future war between us which 
will never take place.” Sir W. P. Byles could see no reason 
for a standing Army. Sir John Brunner, the President of 
the National Liberal Federation, at the end of 1913 besought 
the delegates to pass resolutions in favour of reductions in 
our armament expenditure, and on another occasion he informed 
ns that he would “ infinitely prefer the protection of recognized 





international law to the protection afforded to us by our 
Navy.” Quotations could be multiplied indefinitely, but it is 
sufficient to refer to the manifestoes in the Daily News and 
Manchester Guardian of August 3rd and 4th last. Then 
suddenly we declared war against Germany on what, to the 
Teutonic mind, was the flimsiest of pretexts. From the German 
point of view, could perfidy be baser? 

But Germany did not trust to words alone. We made 
elaborate preparations for not going to war. In 1914 we 
weakened our financial resources by a peace Budget exceeding 
two hundred millions. The Germans always had a sincere 
respect for our bluejackets, but they knew that a good many 
of our ships were of obsolete type, with inferior guns—ships 
which it would be criminal to send on active service. We 
were reducing our exiguous Regular Army. In 1905 the Army 
strength was 221,000. In 1914 the Estimates provided for 
186,000 men, but the effectives were below establishment 
strength, and only amounted to 156,110. ‘The expenditure on 
ordnance, armaments, and stores had been reduced by about 
one and a quarter millions a year (Army Estimates, Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1914). The Royal Artillery had been reduced by 
about 5,500 men (Hansard, 1911 (C), Vol. XXIIL, p. 218). The 
Territorials were some 60,000 men and more than 2,000 officers 
below establishment strength, and 79,000 of them were boys 
under twenty (Hansard (L) 1914, Vol. XV., p. 374). Lord 
Roberts’s insistent warnings of the insufficiency of our military 
forces were scoffed at, and, as the Morning Post reminds ua, 
“there was even an outcry in Press and Parliament that so 
pernicious an alarmist should be stripped of his pension and 
rank.” Then came the German disillusionment. Sir John 
French's “ contemptible little Army” upset the German apple- 
cart. With insufficient numbers, compensated for by superb 
gallantry, it stayed the German rush on Paris, and prevented 
the French flank from being turned till our allies had time to 
collect their forces. When a man puts out bis hand to pluck 
a harmless little plant, he is naturally exasperated when he 
finds he has grasped a virulent stinging-nettle. 

Germany has hitherto waged war almost exclusively on 
foreign territory. In so far as the dangers and discomforts 
of war have been brought home to her, this has been due to 
the intervention of England. She was proud of her colonies, 
but Tsing-tau and others have fallen, and the rest seem likely 
soon to follow suit. Her trade is disorganized, and her fine 
mercantile marine has been swept from the seas. Her Grand 
Fleet is self-interned in the Kiel Canal. Her food supply is 
curtailed, and with every mouthful of war bread she is reminded 
of England. Germany has every reason to hate us, and it is 
to be hoped that before the war is over she will have every 
reason to dread us also.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D.C. 





“DAY” AND MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
(To raz Epitor oF tus “ Srectaron.”’} 

Srr,—In your article of the 13th inst., “The New ‘ Day’ and 
Merchant Shipping,” you make the suggestion that America 
would only have to say to Germany: “ If you sink our shipa, 
we can no longer grant hospitality to yours ... we shall order 
every one of your interned vessels to leave in forty-eight 
hours, &c.” Now that is a very fine suggestion, and [ have 
no doubt your publishing of it will make a good many people 
think that America ought to do that, and that they will be 
correspondingly disappointed if America fails to do so. I 
would like, therefore, to point out to you that, fine as the 
suggestion is on paper, it is an utter impossibility to have 
carried out in practice. 

The United States are governed under certain complex 
arrangements but little understood by Europeans, used toa 
central authority, capable of exercising that authority in all 
directions. Now in the United States who would have the 
authority to order all these vessels, voluntarily interned by 
their owners in the harbours of New York, Jersey City, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and many more? Each of the harbours mentioned 
is situated in different free and self-governing States. 
Certainly not the President, nor any other Federal authority, 
as the theory of State rights (see any history of the Civil 
War) gives to each State the rights over all the territory 
within its borders, including harbours and waters. The 
Federal Government has no control over these, except in 
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eertain matters relating to emigration, and to trading between 
States and obstructions or conditions hindering such inter- 
State trade—States meaning, of course, the States of which 
the United States is composed. How absolutely powerless 
the Government in Washington is in matters within each 
State and touching foreign countries is exemplified in the 
ease of the Italian Government's protest and claims for com- 
pensations in the New Orleans lynching case, and the protest 
by the Japanese Government in the matter of the Californian 
land-holding laws. 

The next question, then, is, If the Governor or any other 
authority of the individual State could give such an order. 
Here, again, there are certain obstacles. In fact, none of 
them can order the property of a foreign corporation or 
any foreign individual to be removed from the State, 
without dune process of law, and without some actual 
breach having been committed against the laws of the 
State involving such a penalty, laid down by statute. 
Neither would the State have a right to interfere with the 
different municipalities in its territory where the harbour 
docks are situated. In many instances these docks are the 
property of the municipality and by it leased to the steam- 
ship companics. In other instances, as for example in New 
Jersey, that is in Hoboken, the great German steamship docks 
are either owned in fee by the companies, through subsidiary 
corporations, or they are held under long leases from the 
Stevens estate, and the companies have spent many millions 
in improvements and have acquired certain vested rights. 
Supposing, however, that all these authorities, Federal, State, 
and Municipal, got together and decided to give such an order, 
what would happen then? Simply this, that the varions 
Sheriffs, upon whom would fall the duty of carrying out this 
mandate within their own counties, would be served with an 
injunction, Any intelligent American will tell you that 
his country is to a large extent governed by injunctions, 
and that any competent Judge, in fact any county Judga, 
ean and does issue these with lavish prodigality. As soon 
as the injunction is served on the Sherif all process 
eeases until the injunction is heard in Court. As soon as 
heard innumerable iegal questions spring into being, and each 
one of these questions, with all the technical pleadings that 
ean arise from them, may be carried under appeals to Court 
after Court, County, State, and Federal, until at last they 
reach the Supreme Court of the United States. By that time, 
Sir, you and I will again be sipping our Sprudel at Carlsbad, 
and, forgetting and forgiving, be building up our own constitu- 
tion with the waters of Nauheim, Homburg, or Wiesbaden. 

This is only a mere outline of what your suggestion would 
involve, and, pardon me for saying so, but I really think it a 
pity that the thinking and intelligent people who form your 
readers should be led to believe that America could take the 
steps you suggest, and that by not taking them she is acting 
unfriendly to England or the neutral trading countries, in 
addition to doing herself harm.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tondon. M. Roser. 


[Our correspondent is too clever. He has forgotten that 
the Federal Government have jurisdiction over all the tidal 
waters of the United States, and therefore could by Act of 
Congress do as suggested.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





IMPOVERISHED SWITZERLAND, 
(To tas Eprron or tus “ Srecrartor.”’) 
Srr,—In one of our leading papers, the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
T read that in your number of January 23rd there is an 
appeal of Professor Adamson in favour of the Swiss hotel- 
keepers in the mountain resorts who are suffering heavily in 
consequence of the war, and that your paper, in giving its 
valuable support to Professor Adamson's invitation, contains 
the following remark: “ We believe that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the mountains still stand up for freedom.” 
As a German-Swiss who has personally no pecuniary interest 
whatsoever in the Swiss hotels, but sympathizes heartily with 
his suffering countrymen, I wish to thank you for the noble 
sentiments expressed in the aforesaid sentence, and to assure 
you that indeed the Swiss people, be they German, 
French, or Italian speaking, have no more ardent wish than 
to keep their ancient liberties intact throughout and 
after this terrible war. Were it not so, our country 
would not cheerfully have taken upon itself the heavy 








———» 


sacrifices which the defence of our frontiers sinee Anuenst Ist, 
1914, entails, directly or indirectly, wpon all its citizens. Also 
let me say that, especially among the German-Swiss of the 
cultivated classes who read English and French as well ag 
German papers, you will find a great and still increasing 
number of people who render justice to England with respect 
to the present war, and who are aware of the immense debt 
of gratitude which our nation owes to your country for the 
political services rendered to Switzerland in the years 1815 
(Congress of Vienna), 1847 (war of the Sonderbund), and 1856 
(Neuchatel affair), as well as for the commercial advantages 
offered to us by your Liberal Free Trade policy, and who ean 
draw the consequences.—I am, Sir, &., 
An ANGLoPHILE GEeRMAn-Swres, 

P.S.—Will you allow me to add that, irrespective of per. 
sonal sympathies, the Swiss have open hearts and open purses 
for the refugees and other victims of war of all nations, and 
do their utmost in order to help them? 


[To tar Eprton oy tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—I do not think that Professor Roget will be disappointed, 
and I feel that no Swiss who returned to his native country 
to make her neutrality respected will fail to be restored when 
he comes back to any post he held here. May I point out 
another way in which some of us are endeavouring to show 
our love for Switzerland and her people ? I suppose there is no 
class in that country who are so well known to us as the guides, 
Many of us have owed their lives to these persons’ skill and 
devotion, The war has struck them harder than any one in 
Switzerland. The short summer season provides a nest-egg 
in ordinary times to aid in supporting themselves and families 
during the rest of the year, when they can earn little. Tha 
Association of the British Members of the Swiss Alpine Club 
is raising a fund to assist them. Already nearly six thousand 
francs has been sent out to Switzerland to be admivistered, 
after careful inquiry, where it is needed most, by the President 
of the Swiss Alpine Club, Dr. Janggen, of St. Gallen. In 
spite of the many claims made by the war on us all, I venture 
to hope that some of those who have known these men and 
their worth and who have not yet contributed will send a 
donation, however small, to Mr. J. Brace, the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Swiss Guides’ Relief Fund, Selborne Lodge, 
Guildford.—I am, Sir, &c., N. E. O. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

[To rum Epiron or tue “Srecraron.”j 
Srr,—Many of us must be wondering what the promoters of 
the Channel Tunnel enterprise think about the matter now. 
To those of us who are of the “Island” school it has always 
appeared that there were three main objections to the scheme 
—tirst, the risk of panic and of the evils that arise from panie; 
secondly, the real danger involved; and thirdly, the fact that 
in creating a tunnel we should be giving a hostage to fortune. 
A mere layman cannot set forth adequately the risks that the 
existence of a tunnel might have involved in the present war; 
but his guesses may not be altogether devoid of snggestive- 
ness. Had Belgium fallen in with the German proposals, 
Calais might before now have been in the hands of the 
Germans. Then think of the panic that might have arisen 
through fears of what the Germans might have been doing in 
times of peace at this end, through bribery or through the 
introduction of “enemies in our midst” among the employees, 
Again, from what we know of German methods, fears lest the 
enemy should secure the tunnel against flooding by loading 
up their trains with “hostages,” and shou!d then attack Dover 
by the undersea route, would not have been altogether 
unreasonable; and such fears, even if not well founded, would 
have caused panic. And, finally, the existence of the tunnel 
might well bave caused a successfal raid on Dover to mean 
the mastery of England—assuming that the tunnel had been 
secured from destruction by the “ hestage” device, It is trae 
that, as things have turned out, Calais is nxof in German 
hands, and that a tunnel would have enabled us to transport 
our troops to France more easily. Still, weighing advantages 
against dangers, which side of the balance kicks the beam? I 
cannot but think that the “ Island” school will gain converts, 
—lIl am, Sir, &e., Wawrer LArDEN. 

Cheltenham. 

{We cannotagree. Itseoms to us that better submarines 
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and improved aircraft may bar the use of narrow waters like 
the Channel to our ships. In that case a tunnel might be 
invaluable.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HOW ENGLAND TREATED HER PRISONERS OF 
WAR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
[To rue Epitor ov tus “Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—The beautiful epitaph enclosed is to be found on a 
monument in the garden at the Royal Naval Barracks, 
Chatham, where are laid to rest many prisoners of war of 
a hundred years ago. Its charity, dignity, and humanity 
speak for themselves. It strikes a noble note between the 
extravagant sentiment of the present day, which would treat 
living prisoners as martyrs and dead ones as saints, and 
the callous cruelty which would forget to grant the honours 
of war to those who deserve them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Berwick-on- Tweed. A. J. Ropzrrson. 


“ Here are gathered togather 
The remains of many brave soldiers and sailors 
Who, having once been the foes, afterwards the captives of England, 
Now find rest in her soil, 
Remembering no more the animosities of war 
Or the sorrows of imprisonment. 
They were deprived of the consolation of closing their eyes 
Amongst the countrymen they loved, 
But they have been laid in an honourable grave 

By a nation which knows how to respect valour 

And to sympathize with misfortune.” 





WHAT OONSTITUTES A STATE? 
(To rae Eprror of tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—In your issue of February 6th Mr. Malleson has shown 
that he can claim priority for Thucydides over Bishop 
Berkeley and Sir William Jones in respect of the use of the 
fine phrase that “it is not walls nor ships that make a city—it 
is men” (Thuc., VIL, 77). But is he so sure that he can claim 
priority for Thucydides over Sophocles? In lines 56-7 of the 
Ocdipus Tyrannus occur the famous lines :— 
&s obdév dorw obre wipyos obre vais 
Epnuos av3pav wh Evvowxotvtwr tow. 

Thucydides certainly was older than Sophocles; but according 
to Sir Richard Jebb the latest date that can be assigned to the 
Oedipus Tyrannus is the year 412 B.c. Thucydides, we know, 
was engaged in his history up to the end of his life (probably 
about 396 B.c.); and there is an allusion in Book I. which 
cannot have been written before 404B.c.. Added to which 
the very form of the phrase in Thucydides seems to stamp it 
as a quotation from the dramatist: &vSpes yap wéAus nal ob relyn 
ovdé vijes dvdpav weval. 

Curiously enough, Tacitus puts into the mouth of Otho a 
somewhat florid expansion of the same idea in his speech 
rebuking the Pretorians for their outrageous conduct to the 
Senate :— 

“Quid? vos pulcherrimam hance urbem domibus et tectis et 
congestu lapidum stare creditis? Muta ista et inania intercidere 
et rcparari promisca sunt; aeternitas rerum et pax gentium et 
mea cum vestra salus incolumitate senatus firmatur.”—(Hist., IL, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Athenzum, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


G. G. Ramsay. 





WAR AND WASTE. 
(To rue Eprrog oy tae “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—In your editorial remarks at the end of a letter in the 
Spectator of February 13th on the above subject you say: “ We 
trust that the women of England will force all men under 
their control . . . to be less wasteful.” I should like to say 
asa Colonel’s wife I was no less horrified than your corre- 
spondent, “ An English Housewife,” at the appalling waste of 
almost whole loaves of bread, and asked my husband to try 
to prevent it. (The quartermaster is allowed to sell the 
“refuse,” the profits of which are spent in extras for the men.) 
The Army Service Corps issue the rations in accordance with 
the orders of the Army Council, therefore regiments have no 
option of refusing the allowance of bread. It is true that 
other materials can be taken in lieu of a proportion of the 
bread ration, but it is impracticable for the amateur cooks to 
utilize the bread, flour, rice, &c., in puddings, as their cooking 
powers are so limited. In a “regular” regiment, where the 
cooks, I understand (in peace time), are sent in turn to the 











School of Cookery at Aldershot, the standard of cooking is 
high enough to ensure the proper use of materials. In the 
present Reserve or New Army battalions such trades are to 
be found among the so-called cooks as bricklayer, miner, 
hawker, &c. I hope you will see from the above that we have 
little power to change the existing system of waste.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A CoLoneL’s WIFE. 





[To tux Eprror oF tus “ Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—A propos of the letter headed “War and Waste” in 
your issue of the 13th inst., it is an interesting fact that a 
certain Home for Girls in the neighbourhood of one of our 
Northern seaports now receives the whole of its bread supply 
free out of the surplus stock issued to a training camp in the 
neighbourhood, and not required for soldiers’ use!—I am, 
Sir, &c., Crvis. 





ESSEX WAYS. 
(To raz Eptrorm or tus “Srectator.”] 

Sre,—I was walking yesterday on a remote country road. I 
came across a fine young man scraping the mud off. I asked 
how much a week he got for his job. He said “ Seventeen 
shillings.” I asked him why he did not enlist. “ Plenty more 
besides me ain’t gone yet,” he answered. This on a byway 
seven miles from a railway station (Braintree), where the 
Germans dropped two bombs last Sunday, Prodigious! 
Dominie Sampson observed.—I am, Bir, &c., 

A. Gorpon, Colonel (retired). 

Wethersfield Place, near Braintree. 





CARE OF THE FEET. 
{To ruz Epiror or rus “ Srecraror.”] 

S1e,—It bas occurred to me that my experience, derived from 
about thirty years of mountain walking and climbing, relative 
to the treatment of the feet may be of use to some, especially 
as such experience was early directed by Swiss guides, who 
served as soldiers also once a year. Soaping the feet and socks 
is bad! Soap, to act as a lubricant, must be moistened with 
water, and this softens the skin. Further, if there be any 
abrasion, the alkali of the soap acts as an irritant. Rubbing 
the fect with coarse, cheap schnapps or methylated spirit is always 
good as a preliminary treatment, inasmuch as this hardens the 
skin. The feet must then be greased before the socks are drawn 
on; and more grease may be plastered over the sock so 
liberally that it is felt to reach the skin at any especially 
sensitive place, such as the heel. I have often entirely checked 
incipient abrasion by taking off my boot and applying grease 
liberally over the suspected spot. The grease used must be 
saltless and hard when cold. Lard or vaseline soon disappears. 
A week's supply of this hard grease may be kept in a tooth- 
powder box with a deep lid, in the pocket if the weather be 
cold, in the knapsack in warmer weather. I now ase 
anhydrous lanoline, which is cheap and stiff. No doubt it 
could be combined with advantage with some fine, non-gritty 
boracic powder. But hard tallow (e.g.) does just as well, this 
becoming soft enough for application when the box is kept ia 
an inner pocket. It is hardly worth while speaking of the 
use of the filmy “sweat-absorbing ” socks (price 14d. a pair) 
used in Germany and Austria, for they could not well be 
obtained now. “Spirits and pure hard grease,” and on no 
account soap, that is the secret that I learned as far back as 
the “eighties."—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRILL. 
[To rus Eprron or tus “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—In the delightful article on “The Psychology of Drill” 
in last week’s Spectator | was much struck with the reference 
to those who cannot keep time, having “ no sense of rhythm and 
beat,” the writer pointing out that the sense in question is 
quite independent of an ear for music. I have noticed this 
frequently in the collateral case of the viva-voce reading of 
verse. Over and over again people of undoubted musical 
knowledge and capacity will spoil the beauty of the rhythm 
in a way that seems impossible to a person not possessed of 
what one would consider that advantage. ‘The writer is 
clearly correct as to the fact, but I, for one, should be very 
grateful if he could, at some convenient time, furnish as 
explanation of the apparent anomaly, and so solve what has 
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always been to me, and doubtless to others, a perfect puzzle.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., A. G. 8. 





THE “V.C.” 
[To rus Eprron ov tre “ Srrcraror.”] 
S1r,—The late Sir Charles Gough had no bar to his Cross. 
He was gazetted once, on October 2Ist, 1859, for services ren- 
dered on four different occasions. Lieutenant Martin Leake 
has been gazetted twice. During the Indian Mutiny the 
Cross was frequently given for services on several occasions, 
the most prominent case being that of Colonel Aikman, of 
the 13th Bengal Infantry, who was gazetted on April 16th, 
1863, for services rendered on five different dates. The delay 
in giving the Cross, common in those days, enabled the 
authorities to give more than one reason. The dates of the 
acts of bravery of Sir Charles Gough were August 15th and 
18th, 1857, January 27th and February 23rd, 1858. It took 
the authorities a good many months to make up their minds, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Rozert Raynes. 
15 Hollingbourne Road, 8.E. 





[To tae Epiror or tux “ Srercraror.”’ J 

S1r,—I am addressing you with reference to your statement 
on p. 250 of your issue of February 20th: “Sir Charles Gough 
had three bars to his Cross.” Can you substantiate this? I 
do not think you can. Inthe London Gazette of September 2nd, 
1859, Captain Charles John Stanley Gough [late General Sir 
Charles John Stanley Gough, G.C.B.] was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for four sepurate acts of valour. There is no mention 
in the Gazetie of any bar whatsoever, and you will find none 
was issued. Indeed, 1 think I am correct in stating that the 
only approach to a bar to his Cross—prior to that lately given 
to Lieutenant A. Martin Leake—is contained in the London 
Gazette of March 8th, 1901, which publishes the grant of the 
Cross to Lieutenant Francis Aylmer Maxwell, D.S.O., for an 
act of valour in Sonth Africa on March 31st, 1900, and con- 
tains the words: “During the Chitral Campaign of 1895 he 
brought in the body of Colonel F. D. Battye, of the Guides, for 
which he was recommended but received no reward.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. 

[We simply quoted a statement made in the Press on Friday 
week which ‘we took to be semi-official. Apparently the state- 
ment was not well founded.—Eb. Spectator. } 





BELGIAN COOKERY FOR ENGLISH WORKING 
WOMEN. 
[To tux Eprtor os tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srm,—A scheme has recently been started which will enable, 
it is hoped, Englishwomen of the working class to learn some- 
thing of the methods and system of cookery as practised in 
many of the poorer homes of Belgium. Belgian working- 
elass cookery, when seen at its best, is essentially appetizing 
and nutritious. Above all, it is economical. Waste is prac- 
tically unknown. Having secured the services of some refugee 
teachers from Belgian “ Ecoles Ménagires,” we are prepared 
to send them to Schools for Teachers, Working-Girls’ Clubs, 
Temperance Associations, Soldiers’ Wives’ Clubs, &c., or to 
private classes for working women at a fee of approximately 
5s. per class. For this sum ten to fifteen pupils can be taught 
how to prepare a meal of three courses (e.g. thick soup, 
a meat dish, and a pudding), the cost of which for a family of 
five works out at 34d. per head and less. For the same fee a 
teacher can be provided for classes of professional women; 
whilst the fee charged in the case of classes for the well-to-do 
and their cooks is 10s. per class or per private lesson. Courses 
of lessons have already been arranged for various Women’s 
Associations, and at the request of a commanding officer 
elasses are being held for recruits, which are meeting with 
great success. We do not undertake the formation or 
arrangement of classes, but assoviations or individuals wish- 
ing to secare the services of a Belgian teacher can do so by 
applying to Miss Margaret Sylvester Samuel, 80 Onslow 
Gardens, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &e., Dororuy Sr. Cyrres. 
84 Eaton Square, 8.W. 





LORD HALIFAX THE TRIMMER. 
{To Tae Eprror or tur “Srectator.”’} 
S1r,—The Speefator has always been devoted to the memory 
May I ask the attention of those 


of the great Lord Halifax. 





of your readers who are experts in lapidary literature to give 
me the benefit of their criticism upon the following inscription 
which I desire to place upon the base of a monument dedicated 
to the memory of Lord Halifax? The monument is erected 
at the end of a woodland walk on my property. Ona mound 
of turf stands a large terracotta urn. Thus the earth and the 
grass of England combine to commemorate one who wrote of 
them with such passionate feeling. In case one sentence ig 
the proposed inscription may seem too eryptic, I ought 
perhaps to say that “just even to Injustice enthroned ” alludes to 
Halifax’s apology for Charles IT. and the marvellous sympathy 
of comprehension shown in his celebrated “ character” of that 
monarch. “ He could not stoop to Cruclty and Bloodshed” 
refers to the action he took during the Titus Oates Conspiracy 
and the Rye House Plot. To his eternal eredit, he pleaded with 
all the force at bis command for the victims both of Titus 
Oates and of the Counter-Terror, incurring in each case the 
suspicion of those in power at the moment.—I am, Sir, &., 

A Syivan Trier, 





TO 
THE PIOUS AND IMMORTAL MEMORY 


oF 
GEORGE SAVILE, MARQUESS OF HALIFAX, 


The most Inspired of Politicians and of Wits. 
Passionate only in his Patriotism 
THe trimmed the boat of State against the violent inclination 
alike of the Evil and the Good, the 
Foolish and the Wise. 

Ie sought and found Moderation in the throes of 
Revolution and could be just even to 
Injustice enthroned. 

Yet he knew that nothing could bo built upon a 
foundation of Paradox. 

He could not stoop to Cruelty and Bloodshed. 
Even when it seemed that out of these would come 
That National Safety which he most desired, 
He thought of Justice rather than of Policy. 


For Proof of the love he bore to England, look on the Right 
hand of this Mound and read of that Earth and of those spires of 
English grass which here commemorate him. 

For Proof of his ample and luciferous mind, read on the Lef6, 
and note well what he told his countrymen of the one thing need- 
ful, and of how for Englishmen Salvation cometh by way of the 
Sea. mae 








“It may be said now to Exg- 
land, Martha, Marihe, thou art 
busy about many things, but 
ono thing is necessary. To the 
Question, What shall we do to 
be eaved in this world? there is 
no other Answer but this, Look 
to your Moate. The first Article 
to an English-mans Political 
Creed must be, That he be- 
lieveth in the Sea, &c., without 
that there needeth no General 
Council to pronounce him in- 
capable of Saivation here. We 
are in an Island, confin’d to it 
by God Almighty, not asa 


“Our Trimmer is far frou 
Idolatry in other things, in une 
thing only he cometh near if, 
his Country is in some degree 
his Idol; he doth not Worship 
the Sun, because ‘tis not 
peculiar to us, it rambles about 
the World, and is less kind to 
us than others; but for the 
Earth of England, tho perhaps 
inferior to that of many places 
abroad, to him there is Divinity 
in it, and he would rather dye, 
than see a spire of English Grass 
trampled down by a Foreign 
Trespasser.” 


Penalty but a Grace, and ona of 
the greatest that can be given 
to Mankind. Happy Confine- 
ment, that hath made us Free, 
Rich, and Quiet.” 








“PANDURANG HARI.” 

[To tus Epitron or tum “ Spxcrator,”] 
Srr,—In your review entitled “Sir Alfred Lyail’s Later 
Essays” (Spectator, February 13th) you speak of “the 
anonymous Pandurang Hari.” The Calcutta Review of July, 
1910 (p. 351, footnote), makes the curious assertion that “Sir 
Henry Bartle Edward Frere, Governor of Bombay 1802-67, 
wrote a book on an Indian subject entitled Pandurang Mari.” 
The edition of this book which is in my library is that of 
Chatto and Windus, 1891, with an introductory preface by 
Sir Bartle Frere dated “ Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon, 1872.” 
In it Sir Bartle says:— 

“For a truthful picture of Mahratta life, as it must have 
appeared in the latter and more corrupt days of the Peishwa’s 
government, I have met with nothing equal to the dark bizarre 
sketches of Pandurang Heri. Of the author, Mr. Hockley, I 
have been able to learn little beyond the fact that he belonged to 
the Bombay Civil Service, and served under the Commissioners ia 
the Decean and in the Judge’s Court at Rroach. He fell under a 





cloud and left the Service, and of his subsequent career I have 
been able to trace ncthing. ‘his novel, which was published by 
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Whitaker in 1826, is the only production of his pen which I have 
on ai and I have not even been able to verify the date of his 
death.” 

Dr. Richard Garnett (Intern. Lib. of Famous Lit., Vol. 
XVIIL., p. 8291) tells us more :— 

“ William B. Hockley, born in 1792, became at an early age an 
Indian Civil Servant on the Bombay Establishment. After a few 
years’ service he was dismissed, receiving, however, a compassionate 
allowance. Returning to England he betock himself to literature, 
and between 1825 and 1830 produced Pandurang Hari and Tales 
of the Zenana, which rank along with Meadows Tzylor’s as the 
best stories of Hindustan in English literature. He died about 


1860.” 

Allow me to add to the Anglo-Indian romances mentioned 
by your reviewer The City of Sunshine, by Alexander 
Allardyce. There are competent critics who think that no 
better story of life in Upper India and Bengal exists. Of 
Mutiny stories, Hight Days, by R. E. Forrest, stands high. 
It may be “disappointing” to find little reference in Sir 
A. Lyall’s writings to Mr. Kipling as an Anglo-Indian 
novelist, but admittedly upon that subject a manifold grada- 
tion of opinions exists.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. Yara. 

Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. 

[Sir Alfred Lyall speaks of Pandurang Hari as “ written 
by a member of the Indian Civil Service,” but does not 
mention his name.—Epb. Spectator.] 





RUSSIAN COPYRIGHT. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’} 


S1x,—Will you allow me to enlighten Mr, Curtis Brown as to 
how this country stands towards Russia in the matter of 
literary copyright? The Publishers Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland took steps to bring about a Russo-British 
Convention as far back as 1911, and ever since that date has 
been in correspondence with the Foreign Office with this end 
in view. It is unnecessary here to go into the details of the 
many difficulties that have arisen and that have now, it is 
believed, been surmounted. The last letter received from the 
Foreign Office informed us that “ H.M. Government are now 
in communication with the Russian Government with a view 
to the conclusion of a Copyright Convention.” Mr. Cartis 
Brown may rest assured that it is not necessary to wait for 
a lead by America in matters that are of the first importance 
to literary interests in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James H. BLhackwoop 
(President of the Publishers Association of 


Great Britain and Ireland), 
37 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





WANTED—A SIMPLIFIED RELIGION. 
[To tux Epiror or true “Srecrator.”’} 

Sir,—Ata time when the country is engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle the Times publishes the miserable squabblings 
of ecclesiastics, and in the county town of Kent one of the 
militant Church Societies has just beld a meeting at which 
the views of their fellow-Churchmen who hold different 
opinions were venomously assailed. I express no opinion on 
the points in dispute—my question is, Has not the time 
come when the thousands who are weary of these unending 
squabbles should unite in securing a simplified religion 
in which the unessentials should be ignored and a return be 
made to the fundamentals of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the beautiful system of Brotherhood in Christ? That 
there is ground for such a simplified religion has been 
proved by the Y.M.C.A. tents and rooms, where thousands 
of our soldiers of all denominations have joined in simple 
services and have discovered their Brotherhood in Christ. 
When the war is over these men will have learnt lessons of 
toleration which they will never forget, and what are the 
Churches going to offer them? Squabbles over details of 
«weeds will be a poor substitute for the catholic—in the right 
sense of the word—simple services they have enjoyed in the 
Y.M.C.A. tents and rooms. I am a Churchman, but I believe 
the extreme parties have ruined the Church's life, and I look 
for a movement that will make men forget their differences 
and join in a simple form of service that would bring us again 
into direct touch with God. My name would carry no weight 
—I write merely as one of the thousands waiting for realities 
in place of formulae—so I sign myself EXPECTANS. 


SOCIAL INCOMPATIBILITY. 
{To tax Eptiron or true “ Srecrator.”| 

S1z,—Yonr article on “Social Incompatibility ” in last week's 
Spectator must have interested many of your readers, for 
most of us realize that there are people who are blights on all 
social intercourse, and who in some mysterious way make the 
good talker silent, the clever man dull, the habitually courteous 
man rude. In your words, under the influence of a blight 
people are “not themselves.” But why is a man a blight? 
It may be that he is one of those unfortunate people who 
are, for some unknown reason, out of sympathy with most of 
their fellow-creatures, or it may be that his manner, his voice, 
or his laugh is irritating. I believe, however, that a very 
frequent reason is that he poses as a superior person. Those 
whom he irritates think that his superiority is a pose and 
either get angry or become silent. ‘Those whom he does not 
irritate believe in him and sit meekly at his feet; but he 
probably succeeds in maddening most of those with whom he 
associates. If I am right, a pose of superiority is the one 
thing to avoid, if we wish to be liked by our fellow-men.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. C. M. Le 





INDIAN TROOPS COMFORTS. 
[To tas Eprron or tas “ Srecrator.”] 


Sir,— Will you allow me through the medium of your columns to 
make known to the generous donors of gifts in kind and money 
for the benefit of the King’s Indian troops how these have been 
applied? Care has been taken to send out such articles as 
were specially needed or were asked for. Among these the 
following are the principal items: Waterproof hoods, 2,800; 
woollen pagris, 480; socks, 4,000; pants, 1,326; vests, 1,200; 
mittens and gloves, 1,000; mufflers, 200; cigarettes, 28,000; 
brown sugar, 30 hundredweights; sugar candy, 10 hundred- 
weights; spices, 4 cases; hose-tops, about 1,350; waistcoata, 
cardigans, sweaters, shirts, &c.; satchels for the personal effects of 
the wounded soldiers, 216; condensed milk, 1,262 tins; carbolie 
soap; indiarubber boots for officers; peroxide of hyd ; 
thermogene wool and capsicum vaseline, All these — 
gratefully acknowledged on behalf of the regiments to which they 
have been sent. I regret that with the money at my disposal I 
oould not meet all needs. Waterproof hoods are most required, as 
the men suffer great discomfort from their pagris getting soaked 
in rain and snow. 

A statement of moneys received and disbursements will be sent 
to the Press when the balance standing to the credit of “'The 
Indian Troops Comforts Account” with Messrs. H. 8. King and 
Co., 9 Pall ll, 8.W., is exhausted. To those kind donors who 
have not given their names or addresses I beg to tender my sincere 
thanks for their gifts and their appreciation of the devotion of 
the Indian troops to the King and the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Cadogan Place, 8.W. Amerr Aut 





EAST AFRICAN FIELD FORCE FUND. 
(To rus Eprroz or tax “ Srecraton.”] 


Sir,—Some weeks ago you most kindly inserted in your columns 
an appeal in aid of the East African Field Force Fund, and con- 
siderable help was given us by your readers, May I again ask 
you to help us? 

A cablegram has just been received by us, throu 
the War Office, from General Wapshare (who commands 
forces) asking the E.A:F.F. Fund to send out “light oilskin 
capes, undervesta and pants, coloured handerchiefs, toilet soap, 
tooth powder and brushes, tinned milk, pure cane sugar (for 
Indians, Africans, and Arab levies), cigarettes, —— pegers, 
tobacco and pipes.” The great rains begin in March and continue 
for three months, and the need of oilskin capes is very great; the 
ordinary waterproofed cape is absolutely useless, The capes are 
very expensive articles, and a considerable sum of money will be 
needed to procure them in large enough quantities. Tinned milk 
and sugar speak for themselves as the necessaries of life. Tooth 
powder is essential in a land where lime does not figure in the 
geological formation of the country, and hence teeth decay very 
rapidly. Within the last month seven thousand pairs of socka, 
one thousand shirts, large medical stores, including the equipment 
for ono hospital, sixteen hundred periodicals, five thousand rough 
blankets for native troops, &c., have been sent out by us. 

Our funds will be nearly exhausted in purchasing the goods now 
required, and I would beg for the generosity of your readers in 
sending more gifts in kind, socks, shirts, medical stores, besides 
those specified by General Wapshare, and the much-needed funds 
to buy the same. All gifts and cheques should be sent to me at 
the address below.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Evetrn G, M, Epwarps 
(Hon. Sec. East African Field Force Fund), 
113 Coleherne Court, South Kensington, 





SCHOOLS OF SURGERY, ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS IN IRELAND, DUBLIN. 
(To tux Eprron or tus “ Srecraron.”] 
Siz,—Your readers are possibly not aware. that a very large 





number of students, past and present, of the Schools of Surgery 
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of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland are at present serving 

with His Majesty Navy and Expeditionary Forces. Those at 

t in the Schools are anxious to help in every possible way 

ey can, and with that object in view they have formed a Com- 

mittee to collect funds to equip a ward in the Dublin Castle Red 

Cross Hospital, to be called “The Royal College of Surgeons Ward.” 

The Committee would be glad to receive and acknowledge sub- 
scriptions from old students and their friends.—We are, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Canpen, K. Exumss, J. F. Lrons, 
Miss M. McMuuusn, A. Miturr, Hon. Treasurers. 





AN APPEAL FOR BOOKS. 
[To tae Epiror or tue “ Srrcrator.”’] 


Srn,— Would your readers very kindly help me to collect a number 
of modern books for a lending library which is being started by 
our V.A.D. unit at Boulogne? There aro a great number of 
nurses and orderlies working in hospitals and ambulance trains 
who are delighted when we can offer them books. We should also 
be very grateful for illustrated weeklies of recent date, and for any 
games or luxuries which the public would give us. 

Our members aro helping with the Hostel and Nurses’ Club at 
Boulogne, and are also in touch with all the ambulance trains. 
They are therefore certain of being able to hand whatever is given 
us to the people for whom it is meant, and anything sent to 
mo, with the name and address of the sender written on tho 
parcel, will be acknowledged and most gratefully received.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Katuerine Funrss, 

112 Beaufort Street, Chelsea. 


[Parcels of books should be sent direct to Mra. Furse and not 
to tho Spectator Office.—En. Spectator.]} 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Arlicles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or inilials, or with @ peeudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editer must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inserlion only means that the matter or point of view 
fe considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon, Secrerary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Eeap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(8) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Sunscrirtions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barelay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


es 


POETRY. 


I. B. 8. 
(CamMERON HIGHLANDERS). 





(“ Pas ici: mort sur le champ d’honneur.”) 


Tuts guerdon, in the days of chivalry, 

France gave the soldier whom sie held so dear, 
Still should his name be called, and still “ Not here: 
Dead on the field of honour” should reply 

Be made, that so the dead should never die, 

But still the name of one no longer near, 

Like music on the march, sbould thrill the ear, 
And point a way to immortality. 


Death crowned with honour, Ivan, it is true: 
Only “* Not here” was never truth of one 
So still, so wonderful, so brave a part 
Of noble memories, so beloved as you. 
How could the Mother fail to keep her son, 
Though fallen, always safe within her heart ? 
Eron, 








BOOKS. 


ee 
MR. JOHN BUCHAN'’S HISTORY OF THE WAR.® 
SzvERAat bistories of the war are already being published in 
parts. We cannot undertake to notice them all, but may record 
a general impression that they are of considerably more valuo 
than one would have expected in view of the Ceusorship and 
the contradictory nature of much of the information from 
abroad, whether labelled “official” or otherwise. Perhaps 
most of us bave allowed our annoyance at misleading messages 
to turn our attention away from the large residuum of facts 
that are beyond dispute. A final history of the war will not 
be possible until, let us say, the memoirs or private papers of 
the German Emperor, Marshal von Hindenburg, General 
Joffre, and the Grand Duke Nicholas are published. But 
meanwhile the histories of the war that are now in 
the making are worth publishing, if only because they 
gather together a great amount of raw material which 
will be useful to later historians. For ourselves, we think they 
have a present value as books of reference. Such compilations 
contain, for example, the pertinent State papers, remind us of 
the dates of important events, and supply us with lists of our 
own and the enemy’s losses by land and sea. These are serious 
services apart from the pleasure their style, assorted informa- 
tion, or illustrations may give in their various degrees to many 
readers, Compilations which provide opinions from every 
quarter, and offer, so far as such a thing is possible, an 
impartial view of the war, can be produced only in neutral 
countries. In passing, we may say that a very good specimen 
of this class is being published by the New York Times Com- 
pany under the title The New York Times Current History of 
the European War (25 cents per volume). It contains con- 
tributions that would not be available for an English history. 
If we choose Mr. John Buchan’s book from among the other 
British histories for special notice, it is because it is not a 
compilation by several hands, but the work of one man, in 
which there is room for the art of coherence, and which gives 
the author the opportunity of impressing his personality upon 
the whole work. 

The first volume, which takes us from the beginning of the 
war to the fall of Namur, promises exceedingly well. After 
reading it we have, above all things, a sense of the ease of 
Mr. Buchan’s writing. He gives us an account of the political 
conditions under which the war was born, and if be experienced 
any difficulty in feeling his way among the thick fogs which 
envelop one of the most sinister international crises oa record 
there is no trace of it in his narrative. The writing is fluent, 
as the jndgments are temperate and sure without ever being 
cocksure. Mr. Buchan bas a swift eye for what is pertinent 
and what is characteristic. We imayine that the act of 
choosing gives him no trouble; what is irrelevant or useless 


* Nelson’s History of the War. By John Buchan. With a Preface by the Earl 
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for his purpose blows away like the chaff in a threshing 
machine. Tosome minds the actof rejection is an acutely 
painful process—so painfu' that many men ean never induce 
themselves to set aside material which has been laboriously 
acquired. The great faith which tells the true historian that 
no material has been wasted so long as it hns guided bis 
judgment, even though it never appear in tangible form, is 
for sach men impossible. Mr. Buchan, we opine, is as little 
tortured by this diseuse as any writer could be. His 
history promises to help and guide all who are in danger of 
losing sight of the central facts. Ii it eontinues on its 
present scale, it will not be too leng for even busy people to 
read. 

Mr. Buchan shows how Germany tried to sap the Triple 
Entente by her assuult on the position of Franee in Morocce 
in 1905, by the “shining armour” intervention in 1908, and 
by the Agadir incident in 1911. Althongh Germany was 
saccessful in coercing Russia in 1908 and in wringing conces- 
sions from France in 191}, the Entente remained strong and 
healthy. Certain events then altered the perspective of 
German ambitions :— 

“The first was the war which broke out in November 1911 
between Italy and Turkey—the former a colleague of Germany’s 
in the Triple Alliance, the latter the object of German blandish- 
ments for a quarter of a century. The Italian annexation of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica put an end to German hopes of these terri- 
tories. Less than a year later the Kalkan War begaun—a war 
which Germany expected to result in a decisive vietory for ‘l'urkey. 
The issue was a final blew to Austria’s hopes of a port on the 


Egean, and to Germany’s dreams of a gradual and painless | 


absorption of the Ottoman Empire. A new and formidable Slav 
er stood im the way, and behind loomed Russia, the protector 
of the Slav nations. Such a situation dreve Germany to reflect 
most seriously on her position. Sie saw the various avenues to 
world-pewer, on which she hal base! her plans, daily closing up. 
The Near East was shut by the new Slav renaiseance; the Far 
East was too dangerous with Japan at ite door; South America 
was closed to her adventures by the United States, and most of 
the rest of the world by Britain. Her navy had eome to maturity, 
and was eager to win laurels. She was already the greatest 
military Power on earth, and ere the Balkan War was over 
had increased her total strength to 870,000 men. She 
saw the ‘Triple Entente solidifying into an Alliance, an 
alliance accompanied by an amazing growth of sympathy and 
will between the three constituent nations. But at the same 
time she believed France to be politically precarious, on the verge 
ef a syndicalist revolution ; and the revelation of financial scandals 
im high places convinced her that the French army had been sacri- 
fice] to the greed of the politicians. The decline in the French 
birth-rate suggested that in man-power France would show herself 
eonspicuously weak. Britain seemed to German observers to be in 
the thralls of a sentimental eocialism. ‘The British nation declined 
the duty of self-defence, and its favourite political leaders had 
showered eontempt on the veteran soldier who had tried to awake 
his countrymen. ‘The islands were distracted with imminent civil 
war, and at any moment in Ireland the flames might break through 
the crust. Above all, British Governments during the past seven 
rs had been toying with peace proposals, and British statesmen 
shown themselves singularly averse toe facing the probabilities 
of war.” 
That, we think, is a very compact description of the world as 
Germany saw it early last year. Almost every detail in the 
picture was an incentive to her to be up and doing. The 
murder of the Austrian heir and his wife at Serajevo convinced 
Germany that an opportunity, if not the opportunity, for 
waking war successfully, and with the curiously desiderated 
appearance of having right on her side, had arrived. Mr. 
Buchan is not at a)! immoderate in his eonelusion — 


“ That war was considered by Germany inevitable at no distant 
date is certain, and the Kaiser seems to have sounded his feliow- 
monarchs of the Triple Alliance early in the spring. The steps 
taken by financial houses in America, specially aseociated with 
Austrian and German State business, as early as May and June 
Point to a premonition based upon somo hint from exaited 

ra. Itis highly improbable that Germany had any inten- 
tion of forcing a f 
part; butshe believed in the certainty of such a war, and when 
the chance off-red was not averse to seizing it. At any rate, it is 
elear that after the murders in Bosnia she set about preparing for 
what she regarded as the inevitable. German officers serving 
abroad were suddenly recalled in the early days of the month; 
notices summoning reservists to the colours wero printed and sent 
abroad at the samo time; and the manufacture of certain classes 
of war matériel was burried on. Long befere mobilization was 
announced, or even military law proclaimed, the German army 
knew what was coming, and while sunguine diplomatists were still 
striving for peace the Great General Staff had selected its maps of 
the future battleficids.” 


In his second chapter Mr. Buchan briefly describes the 
man-power, the military syatems, and the financial resources 
of the combatants, as well as the strotegieal position at the 


uropean war by sudden violence on her own | 


outbreak of the war. We note that on her Bastern frontier 
Germany has seventeen lines of railway, whereaa Russia has 
only five—a disparity of which we have once more appreciated 
the significance within the lust few days, Similarly in the 
Carpathians Austria-Hungary has seven lines piercing the 
mountains, whereas Russia bas only four on her own side. Mr. 
Buchan’s summary of the relative atrength of the eonsbutants 
is worth quoting :— 

“At the outbreak of war the ultimate maw-pawer of tho Allies 
(excluding Japan) stood to that of the Teutenie League in some 
such proportion as 22 to 13. ‘The actual armies capable of being 
put in the field on mobilization stood probably as 13 to & 
Germany was economically the least fitted of the great Powers to 
stan] a long war, aud political and strategic considerations also 
pointed to a ewift. offensive direeted against France. In the 
western theatre of war the proportions of the Allied armies to the 
German were at the beginning as 4 to 7, and of the figure 4 the 
British Expeditionary Foree may be put at “% The natural 
policy of the Alties was, therefore, to play for time to give their 
vast potential resourees the chance of eeminy inte aetion.” 

Mr. Buchan reduees the early events of the war to their 
right proportious. The defence of Litge, for alt the gallantry 
of General Leman, did net do more than cheek the vanyuara 
of the German Army. Still, if the magnitude of the affair 
was exaggerated, its significance was searcely overstated. 
Thanks to the heroic staunchness ef the hastily assembled 
| Belgian troops, who lacked nearly everything bat bravery, it 
was proved in the first moments of the war that the Germans 
were not invineible. Mr. Buchan finds that about August 13th 
there was a change in the German plans. It may have been 
.that the German General Staff was dominated by a passion 
for punishing the British, and thought it worth while to 
/subordinate everything to gratifying this passion. At all 
events, more troops were sent in a nerther!y direction than had 
been arranged for in the original plan. The notion thai the 
Germans always aim at envelopment has beem too readily 
accepted in England. As Mr. Buchun says :-— 

“We may call the idea the dominant corceptien of German 
| strategy in one sense, and one sense only: the outflanking of the 
Allied left gave the best chance of an immediate aud decisive 
| blow. To pierce their line—an equally decisive operation—would 
have been difficult at any part between Helfort and Meziéves. 
| But it was by no means impossible, sinee the railways of Belvinm 
were at Germany's command, to place such a foree on her right 
wing as would crumple up and envelop the Allied flank opposed to 
it. While the whole German live advaneed, the vital taek would 
I be that of von Kluck and von Buelow. Elsewhere we shall eon- 
sider the value of Germany’s main taetical and strategical per- 
, suasions ; hereit is sufficient to note that the prelimimary stratezy 
of the campaign can be explained far more simply by the exigencies 
of her position than by any supposed academic preference.” 


The most unfortunate event described in the present volume 
is the fall of Namur. General Michel, who held the fortress 
with the 4th Division of the Belgian Army, gave special atten- 
| tion to his intermediate infantry, thoroughly appreciating the 
fact that it was the defeat of the Belgian infantry in the 
intervening spaces of the fortress which hustened the fall of 
Liége. But his Intelligence Department was weak, and he 
does not seem to have been informed of the movements of 
the Germans on both banks of the Meuse. If General vou 
Emmich sacrificed bis German infantry at. Liége before he 
used his heavy guns, the Germans at Namur intended to make 
no such mistake. Unfortunately General Michel allowed the 
enemy to come to close quarters before be attempted to use 
his division of infantry, and it was then too late. The Freneb, 
all too busy at Dinant, could not help, and when the Belgians 
recognized their impotent isolation and fell baek it was in dis- 
ordered haste. No provision had been made for a retreat, 
and the effeet of the collapse of thie pliee, whieh was the 
pivot of the Allies’ defence, was to bring a millon men to the 
verge of disaster. There Mr. Buchan stops, leaving as with a 
good appetite for more. In his next volume we shall of course 
see how the disaster at Namur threatened the Allies with a 
much worse disaster, and was then averted by the brilliant 


f rally on the Marne. 


We cannot do more than mention Lord Resebery’s brief 
preface to Mr. Buchan’s book. We will quote only the 
following sentences :— 

“I am reluetant to believe in a diabolical and cold-btooded 
scheme to bring about war at this time; at least, this does nob 
scum to beproved. If war was being plane, it was, I suspect, a 
longer and a slower match that was burning for a later explosion. 
And as regards our part in it, one would conjecture that that was, 
strangely enough, unexpected in Prussia, to judge from the 
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since we entered on the campaign. Wo must, then, I think, 
suspend our judgment as to the real causes of war till time and 
documents give us the clue, Porhaps tho pregnant word ‘ mobiliza- 
tion’ may explain much.” 





THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK.* 


Some of the best comments on the war have appeared in the 
most unexpected quarters, and this little volume of editorials 
reprinted from New York Life is a case in point. Life is a 
paper which has no exact counterpart over here. It may 
perhaps be not unfairly described as an illustrated society 
weekly of a satirical rather than comic bent, and in normal 
times is marked by a somewhat cynical, or at any rate 
mundane, vein of humour. The “social cuts” which embellish 
its pages are provided by some of the best American black- 
and-white artists, including, if we mistake not, Mr. Dana 
Gibson. But this light-horse element has always been 
reinforced by political comments of a pungent nature, and 
these since the opening of the war have assumed a seriousness 
and importance quite eclipsing the pictorial attractions of the 
paper. If Mr. Martin, who is responsible for these editorials, 
is right in saying that the war found the general American 
mind quite unprepared, there can be no doubt of the energy 
and thoroughness with which intelligent Americans have set 
to work to study its progress, to master the State papers, 
and to grasp the issues involved. The war has overshadowed 
every other subject of public interest. As Mr. Martin puts it: 

“Tho more thoughtful people have had no real vacation this 

year. August is the vacation month, and sinco August Ist we 
have all been to school every day, Sundays included, learning the 
military art and the history and geography of Europe. . . . Thero 
has been no peace, no rest. When we have not been harrowed 
by enormous battles, vast destruction, and huge mortality, we 
have -been ruminating about the immediate futuro of mankind. 
It is as though all bets were declared off and all precedents 
became invalid on August Ist, and a new time began on that 
date, to which the calculations that had come to be our habit no 
longer applied. The jar of this transition is enormous, even here 
where we are shielded by distance from the griefs and material 
distress that accompany it. Our friends are not dead, nor in 
special peril; no consuming disaster hangs over us, and yot most 
of us Americans are depressed, some consciously, some without 
knowing why. You can’t read war and think war all the time for 
two months without feeling tho strain of it.” 
It might have been supposed that a writer ina society journal 
of a ncutral State three thousand miles from the war would 
be tempted to survey it in a detached way as a great 
spectacle. But there is no such detachment about Mr. Martin. 
He represents the thoughtful American thinking hard but 
liumanely on the war in his shirt-sleeves. His style lacks the 
formality of the ordinary leader-writer, but gains in freshness 
from its freedom and homely vigour, while on occasion he 
writes under the impulse of a generous emotion that inspires 
him to say a fine thing ina fine way. He is not an interven- 
tionist, but he wants America “to get into this war harder.” 
“Since it is not proposed that we shall fight in it, we ought to 
get into the rescue work with more power... . Lucky any- 
body who can go over there and help. Lucky anybody who 
has much to give and gives it. Those who have not much to 
give should pinch and give more than they can. That is 
better than to be left out of this war. It is not brotherly 
to stay out.” Again, “we do not realize this war, we 
Americans ” :— 

“This is our battle, too, that is being fought in Europe; our 

destiny as well as their own that Belgians, British, Irench, 
Germans, and all the rest are struggling and dying over. This is 
a conflict of fundamental ideas. If the German idea wins, its 
next great clash seems likely to be with the idea that underlies 
such civilization as we have in these States.” 
Mr. Martin’s attitude towards the various belligerents is 
singularly devoid of any partiality. Writing early in the war, 
he observes that, while the unanimity of sentiment in America 
against Germany is surprising, “ it is not anti-German and it 
is not pro-English.” He continues :— 

“Tt seems to be a judgment given promptly and spontancously 
on the merits of the caso as seen by American eyes. As a people 
we have come in the last fifty years to be almost as near kin to the 
Germans as to the English, We respect the German ability and 
value German friendship; nevertheless, the American mind 
records and discloses with hardly appreciable dissent the impres- 
sion that the English, French, and Russians are fighting in this 
war in behalf of the liberties of all the world, and that Germany 
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and Austria are seeking to imposo on the world a despotic 
authority to which it would be ruinous to yield.” 


The progress of the war has only tended to confirm these 


views. Mr. Martin likes the Germans, but he distrusts their 
leadership; he detests the policy of Bismarck, the teaching 
of Bernhardi and Treitschke—in a word, the German idea :— 


“We people of the United States soem to be the best friends 
Germany has in the world, the most solicitous for her true welfare, 
the most anxious to save the pieces of her if she gets broken. But we 
don’t like her militarism, nor bolieve in her theory that the Teuton 
is the Only Hope. It is no vitul defect in her people, but a dreadful 
misdirection of leadership that has got her, as we see it, into 
war in which defeat will be disaster but victory would be ruin. 
Yes, ruin infallibly ; for there is not room on earth for the Germany 
of the Kaiser’s hopes and Bismarck’s purposes. There is no placa, 
no possible toleration, for a superman nation that would dominate 
mankind, The Germans must be content to be good people, living 
among good people and polite to them. That is the best that the 
future offers to any nation.” 


As for the Kaiser, while admitting that he may have been 
rushed into the war by the Prussian war party, and caught in 
the machinery he so laboured to create, “still it was his 
machinery that canght him.” No one, Mr. Martin points out, 
is willing to father the war, but those who have “duly read 
the papers, white and other kinds, incline strongly to the 
suspicion that the war is the love-child of the German General 
Staff” :— 

“The gospel of force, of assault, of robbery, has been preached 

openly and effectively in Germany for a generation. Nietzsche 
preached it until his madness became uncontrollable, and 
Treitschke, Von Sybel, Von Bernhardi, and heaven knows how 
many others, They got it into the more or less innocent 
German head that it belonged to the Germans to dominate the 
rest of mankind. To get that idea out of the German head, out 
utterly and permanently, is what this great war is primarily 
about. Secondarily, it is a war against the whole idea of 
militarist domination; a war against brute force; a war to k 
the terrible obsession that has brought Germany and all Europe 
to so dreadful a pass from lodging in the mind of any othor 
people for some time to come, It is nota war of the English to 
crush German trade; not primarily a war of the French to get 
back their lost provinces; nota war of the Belgians to conquer 
Germany; not a war of Russia to get Constantinople; not a war 
of anybody for any detail of trade, or revenge, or advantage, but a 
war of all hands to destroy militarism and the gospel of force, and 
bring peace and equity back into the world.” 
As we have seen, Mr. Martin takes long views and looks far 
ahead. Germany’s idea of making Europe a great German 
trust is unthinkable. “Somehow matters must be handled 
so that in twenty years Germans will say: ‘After all, it 
was a good war for us. It delivered us from wmilitarism 
and Pan-Germanism and left us free to live and work and 
trade in a world no longer unfriendly.’” On the lessons 
which the war has already taught America Mr. Martin 
is singularly outspoken in the chapter headed “A Little 
More Armament for Uncle Sam.” He even suggests that the 
soft-shell crab is a better animal emblem for the United States 
than the good old eagle. “Considering what we are and 
what we have got, we are, next to China, the most defenceless 
considerable people on the crust. Only our modest navy 
impairs our claim to be the Pie of the Nations.” America, he 
urges, seems to have leaned too hard on isolation and her 
pacific reputation :— 

“We are pacific, but we undertake some duties which imply 
maintenance of a moderately competent apparatus of force. The 
Monroe Doctrine, that is part of our accepted foreign policy, is 
maintained not so much by us as by the navy of England. We 
see Germany, her vast efficiency in military matters, and the 
curious obsessions and aspirations to which the minds that con- 
trol her are subject. We know that Germany has yearnings that 
conflict with our continental policy, and that what chiefly stands 
between them and us is England, now fighting for her life. We 
don’t think England will be conquered, but if she should be, what 
have we got to back up such an answer as we should wish to make 
to a proposal from Germany that she should be allowed to improve 
the culture of Mexico or South Brazil? And there is Japan, whom 
we love considerably, and who, we doubt not, is fond of us, but who 
will think no less kindly of us for having due shot in our lockers, 
and being not only polite and considerate, but able-bodied.” 
Hence Mr. Martin’s modest plea for an adequate minimum 
apparatus of protection, and for remedying the shortage of 
munitions of war :— 

“It takes three years to build a battleship. They say it takes a 
year to make a torpedo. It takes six months, at least, to make 
even an experimental soldier, and very much longer to make even 
an experimental sailor. We do not want to bea military nation, 
but we should not be too slack about military preparation. Had 
we not better take, quietly but promptly, our little dose of the 
medicine which is being passed out in such vast quantities te 
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Europe? Our situation has changed violently in threo months. 
We ought to do something about it, and do it at once. ‘The 
time is at hand when we shall have to take eare of ourselves 
and may be called upon to protect some of our neighbours. Should 
we not qualify ourselves betimes for these duties? We are having 
@ tremendous lesson in human history, from which, for us, one 
application is: In time of war prepare for peace!” 

We should have liked to quote from the excellent chapter 
en “Germany, the Doctor,” which shows how Germany’s 
aggression has revivified and regenerated ber opponents; 
but for these and many otber acute and inspiring comments 
we must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Martin’s 
book. It only remains to be added that his attitude 
towards Great Britain is friendly without being enthusiastic 
or effusive. Very few nations love one another, and even 
when they are united by ties of blood and a common speech 
we must remember that it is the privilege of relations to be 
eritical. These editorials were written before the complica- 
tions arising out of the questions of contraband and the 
blockade, but we have no reason to suppose that they have 
materially affected Mr. Martin’s views. Taken aa it stands, 
the book is a credit to American journalism, alike for its 
vigorous and refreshing manner, and for the shrewdness, 
humanity, and foresightedness of the views which it expresses. 





ZEUS AND DIONYSOS.* 

Ir might seem at first matter for regret that a work so 
momentous as Mr. Cook’s Zeus should appear at a time when 
public and even specialist attention is distracted from 
research. But, after all, it is the very big books that are 
most independent of time and space, and we may fairly 
predict that some of the questions raised in Zeus will be 
ardently discussed long after the map of Europe has been 
redrawn and our swords bave been beaten into ploughslhares. 

The inception of the book is interesting. It grew out of 
aix papers on “ Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” which in their 
turn may be fathered on The Golden Bough. The parentage is 
significant. In matters confessional Sir James Frazer and Mr. 
A.B. Cook are poles asunder. To the author of The Golden Bough 
religion is mainly a delusion and a darkness, a savage thing, 
a snake hardly scotched; to the author of Zeus pagan religion 
is mainly of interest because it dimly foreshadowed revelation, 
because “in thousands of wistful hearts throughout the 
Hellenic world it awakened longings that could only be 
satisfied by the coming of the very Christ.” But beneath these 
alien conclusions there lies a very real kinship of soul. Both 
have in common immense learning—rare, almost unique in 
England—and in both breathe the same burning devotion to 
truth, the same steadfast and unflinching scholarship that 
forbids the intrusion into argument of mere theological 
prejudice. We rise from the reading of such books feeling 
that “it was good for us to have been there.” 

The volume before us deals with Zeus as god of the Bright 
Sky, but it is only the first of two, and with unusual con- 
sideration for his reader Mr. Cook, in a paragraph of “ General 
Conclusions,” relates the two volumes to each other. In 
Vol. I. we are led to consider the development from the 
merely natural and, as Mr. Cook calls it,“ zoistic” coneeption 
to the anthropomorphic—we prefer anthropophuic—Zeus. 
This was effected not, as Dr. Frazer would assume, by any 
despair of magic, “ but rather by a naive attempt to express 
heaven in terms of earth.” The divine sky developed into the 
supreme weather-maker, fashioned in the likeness of the mere 
heman medicine-man or weather-king. The shift was accom- 
plished well before the end of the second millennium B.c., and 
henceforth Zeus is not the sky but the sky-god. But the sky 
aspect still lurks in such epithets as Dios, Atthrios, Lykatos. 
As sky-god Zeus was also mountain-god, but the ladder was 
from heaven to earth, not vice-versd. The luminous dome of 
heaven takes shape in three manifestations. Snn, moon, and 
stars are to the Greck mind made of the fiery aether, the 
sky-stuff. Hence Zeus is “ contaminated ” with countless sun 
and moon and star deities and symbols, such as the wheel, the 
eye, the bird, the ram, the bull; now and again he marries 
the moon. But—and we are grateful to the author for this 
elear pronouncement—* genuine Greek religion never identified 
Zeus with sun or moon or star.” 
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For why? Zeus the sky-god is greater than either eun or 
moon or star. Zeus is not only god of the Bright but of the 
Dark Sky: he is “lord of the drenching rain-storm,” and as 
such he is husband and fertilizer of the earth, and becomes 
father of a divine son, of Dionyses, god of animal and 
vegetable life, a son in some ways greater than his father. 
Zeus of the Dark Sky, Zeus the husband of the Earth-Mother 
and the father of Dionysos, is in the main reserved for the 
second volume and must not be prejudged. It is, however, we 
think, quite clear that when Mr. Cook began his book he was 
obsessed by Zeus as the Bright Sky, and it was only as his 
inquiries pushed further on that the true significance of the 
Dark Sky, the rain-storm god, broke in on him. This is not 
to blame his book, but to acclaim it as a live growth rather 
than a dead dogma. If a writer eompletely marsbals and 
controls his material at the outset, épse facto bie work is life- 
less. If his material controls him, forces him to modify hia 
plot, then the seeds of life are there, and we have living 
growth in place of dead analysis. In any real drama the plot 
controls the dramatist. 

Throughout the first volume the Bright Sky is dominant, 
On his first page Mr. Cook tells us that the name of Zeus is 
referable to a root that means “to shine” and may be rendered 
“the Bright One,” and further, “since a whole series of related 
words in the various languages of the Indo-Buropean family 
is used to denote ‘ day’ or ‘sky,’ it can be safely inferred that 
Zeus was called ‘the Bright One’ as being the god of the 
bright or daylight sky.” True; but net, we venture to think, 
the whole trath. The root in question, di, which gives us 
diéu-s, Zeus, and, of course, in old Indian Dyaiis, does mean to 
shine, but it means also, as Professor Tucker has pointed out, 
to be moist, as in diepds, the mysterious word which means 
at once “ moist ” and “ nimble ”—mysterious ne longer if we 
remember that things are both moist and nimble for one and 
the same reason—i.ec., that they are alive. Moisture, the men 
of science now tell us, is life. Bebind, then, the figure of Zeue 
is the background of a time when he was god not only of the 
Bright but of the Dark Sky, when he was both rain and sun- 
shine, and that because they were conjointly the source of 
life and food. Zeus himself never forgets bis function as 
Rain-maker. Is he not, as Mr. Cook reminds us, no lesa 
than thirty-six times in the Ihad and Odyssey ulone described 
as vepeAnyepéra, “a transparent synonym of Rain-maker”? 
Does he not by the mere shaking of bis aegis cause a thunder- 
storm, or, more simply still, by the shaking ef his ambrosial 
locks and the nodding of his divine head ? 

Now in view of this double meaning of the root di, 
“shining” and “ moisture,” it is not a little interesting to 
note that another primitive word has the same beautiful 
duplicity. In the Palaiokastro ritual hymn to the Diktaean 
Zeus, he is hailed as tay«par4s (or és) ydvos (or ovs!—Almighty 
ydvos; and what is ydves? Professor Murray translates “ Lord of 
all that is wet and gleaming,” Mr. Cook “ Almighty Radi- 
ance.” We have no one word by which to render ydvos; it ia 
just the notion inherent in the old root di—tife which is 
moist and shining—the bloom on the grape. Radiance is too 
hard and dry; ydvos has in it the moist shining of sap, the 
gladness of life and youth. Mr. Cook’s demonstration would 
have gained much in cogency had this notion of moist sky 
been clearly grasped at the outset, but, as before said, what 
it loses in logic his book gains in life and actuality. We feel 
the writer’s mind growing. 

Mr. Cook ia original often through sheer force of learning. 
Ont of his treasure-house comes all the old knowledge, but 
also much that is new, both literary and monumental. Take 
Zeus Olympics. We all know the bely mountain with its 
windless radiance as of the uttermostaether. We all knew that 
there were many Olymposes, and have speculated as to whieh 
was the original—have wondered why the hely mountain of 
classical Greece should be on the outskirts of Thessaly, in a 
region that in classical days was barely Hellenic. But whieh 
of us had thought of a mystery eult on Mount OlymposP 
Which of us bad read in our Acta Sanctorum the “ Confession ” 
of St. Cyprian, who, as a boy of fifteen, was “ initiated for forty 
days on Mount Olympos by seven hierophants imto certain 
obscure mysteries "? On Mount Olympos, of all places, where 
we thought dwelt only the clear, shining, rationalized Olym- 
pians. And which of us, save Mr. Cook, if he had made the 
discovery, would not have written a paper and eaused some 
learned society to ring with his new learning? The discovery, 
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indeed, is so momentous that we must quote Mr. Cook’s 
translation, or, rather, summary, of the passage :— 

“In this home of the gods he [St. Cyprian] was taught the 
meaning of musical notes and sounds. He had a vision of tree- 
trunks and herbs of divine potency. He witnessed the succession 
of seasons and the difference of days, the changing spirits that 
caused the former, and the opposing influences that determined 
the latter. He beheld choruses of daimones chanting, warring, 
lying in ambush, deceiving and confounding each other. He saw 
too the phalanx of each several god and goddess. After sundown 
he fed on fruits (not meat), and, generally speaking, he was 
initiated into the decay and birth of herbs, trees, and bodies.” 


And what does Mr. Cook say to this amazing document he has 
unearthed? “It is altogether a singular recital, but we can 
hardly be wrong in supposing that these were puberty rites 
Corybantic or Cabiric in character.” If Mr. Cook has a fault, 
or rather a failing, it is that he lacks U'art de se faire 
valoir. 

For what does it really mean—this extraordinary juxtaposi- 
tion of primitive mysteries and the cult of Olympian Zeus? 
Two things that have always seemed polesasunder, It means, 
we think, thongh himself he scarcely seems to see it, just the 
whole gist of Mr. Cook’s contention—¢.e., that Dionysos is in 
very truth the son of Zeus, not by adoption or by a theological 
arrangement to fit him into the orthodox Homerio system, but 
his real and natural son. Now this is astonishing. In Homer 
Dionysos was never even “ received into Olympos”; how could 
he then be Zeus’s own son? Some of us—the present reviewer 
is of their number—staggered by the fact that Dionysos was 
never Olympian, gave up his sonship. It is one of the great 
values of Mr. Cook’s mind and method that with a certain ardent 
conscientiousness he sticks always to facts—and he has his 
reward. Dionysos is the son of Zeus, he steadfastly affirms, and 
here on Mount Olympos itself we have mysteries obviously 
Dionysiac. It means, we think, though here we outrun Mr. Cook 
and plunge into uncharted country, simply this. Homer's 
Olympian religion was a passing phase arising out of special 
social conditions. Zeus and his son Dionysos were seated on 
Mount Olympos long before Homer. And now we must 
venture into ethnology and part company for a moment from 
Mr. Cook. In his preface he says :— 

“To some it may be a surprise that I have not made more use 
of ethnology as a master-key wherewith to unlock the complex 
chambers of Greek religion. I am far from under-estimating the 
value of that great science, and I can well imagine that the 
mythology of the future may be based on ethnological data. But 
if so it will be based on the data of future ethnology. For at 
present ethnologists are still at sixes and sevens with regard to 
the racial stratification of Greece. . . . I shall therefore be content 
if certain ethnological conclusions can be drawn, as I believe 
they can, from the materials here collected, materials that have 
been arranged on other principles.” 


The autbor’s own words provoke our rashness, and on one 
broad issue ethnologists are not quite “at sixes and sevens.” 
In determining the stratification of Greek religion, Greek 
scholars so far have predicated only two layers—the indi- 
genous layer, called by some “Pelasgian,” by others 
Anatolian or Mycenaean, and the upper layer of the incoming 
conquerors, which all agree to call Indo-European. But 
things are not quite so simple. Philologists with one voice 
tell us now that very early Indo-European speech divided itself 
into Eastern and Western—the Eastern or satem branch, so 
called from satem, old Iranian for “ hundred,” sibilated their 
palatals; the Western or kentum (centum) peoples retained 
the guttural. The satem group included the Aryans—i.e., the 
Iranians and Indians—and for Europe the Thrako-Phrygians. 
Modern survivals of satem speukers are our allies, the 
Russians, with all their Slav-speaking kinsfolk. The kentum 
peoples of the West are the Greeks proper, always north- 
westerly intruders, the Latins, Teutons, Celts, &c. Now if 
Dionysos is a Thrako-Phrygian, he stands for a satem-speaking 
people, he is non-Greek, and if he is the real son of his father 
as well as his obviously Thracian mother Semele, the rather 
astonishing result is inevitable that Zeus also is satem, is 
Thrako-Pbrygian. ‘The satem peoples represented by Mr. 
Wace’s magoula settlements preceded the kentum Greeks in 
Greece. The Thracians are a bygone splendour, lapsed from 
the Greeks into barbarism. Yet Olympos, the home of the 
gods, is a Thracian word, and at Eleusis, in the heart of the 
Mysteries, we have the Thracian singer Eumolpos, and again 
at Daulis we remember “the Thracian ships and the foreign 
faces.” Orpheus, who taught men the Mysteries, was a 





Thracian. Now Zeus, the father of gods and men, the sup- 
posed great Hellenic god, was also—and the crux has never 
been solved—*“Pelasgian.” Dees “ Pelasgian” spell, not 
Anatolian or Minoan, but simply satem speaker, magoula 
dweller? If Dionysos be Thracian, and be the son 
of his father, some such conclusion seems inevitable, 
Anybow Dionysos, lord of tragedy, who brought to Greece the 
doctrine, the great sacramental doctrine, of immortality 
through union with the god, the arch-mystic whose mysteries 
underlay and finally vanquished all the rationalism of the 
Olympians, was by virtue of his mother Semele a satem god. 
He, the lord of tragedy, was a god who suffered and died for 
his people, and it is not a little significant that our allies, the 
Russians, European survivors of satem peoples, deify and 
worship suffering in a fashion and with an intensity of con- 
viction unknown to us Westerners. The Greek proper, and 
alas! the Teuton hero, conqueror, colonizer, reserved much 
of his worship for his own strong right arm. Success, not 
suffering, was his divinity. 

The tale is not yet fully told. We shall look eagerly for 
Vol. II. Its rich contents are promised in the concluding 
paragraph :— 

“The sky-god, the carth goddess, and their offspring the life of 

the world are thus already before us; but as yet in imperfect 
outline. The more definite and detailed account of their inter- 
relations we must reserve for another volume.” 
If Mr. Cook gets through that second volume without com- 
mitting himself in matters ethnological, he will be indeed a 
waryman. Meanwhile we must give thanks for certain minor 
mercies to the Cambridge University Press for issuing a book 
which can never “ pay,” and for the extraordinary wealth of 
illustrations. And not least to Mrs. Cook for the simply 
admirable index, which again aud again we have tested. Here, 
too, in this matter of indexes the meticulous mantle of Dr. 
Frazer has fallen on the shoulders of Mr. Cook. 

It is not easy to convict Mr. Cook of sins of omission, but 
in his very full and interesting discussion of the worship of 
Zeus Ammon the new and, we think, conclusive material 
supplied by Mr. Oric Bates in his Eastern Libyans seems to 
have escaped notice. The cultus-object was supposed to be of 
omphalos form. The faience statuettes figured by Mr. Bates 
(Fig. 78-79) show this disputed form to have been that of 
an ancient Libyun fetish, a rather shapeless mass _repre- 
senting a dead body in a sitting posture and wrapped up in 
a ball. It strongly recalls the body wrapped in a bull’s 
hide which appears on Egyptian funeral scenes. The 
fetish was all that remained of a dead ancestor, probably 
identified with a Royal bull, and the oracular character of 
Zeus Ammon is at once explained. 

To conclude, Zeus is a model of what academic work should 
be; it is a mine of learning in which generations to come will 
quarry, and it teems with suggestion. Turning to the front 
page, we see that the author's name is preceded by no title 
and followed by no string of honorary letters. At this the 
democratic soul will not altogether repine. And yet, echoing 
Plutarch’s question, we are constrained to ask : “ Is it good for 
a man”—a man so learned and so original—is it good for 
himself and for his fellow-citizens that he should “live con 
cealed ” ? 





BOOKS ABOUT CHINA® 


Srruu they come. Despite the “forty-parson power” of Blue 
Books and Missionary Reports, despite the educative influence 
of financial advisers and the investor's close scrutiny of the 
loan securities offered by the Government at Peking, China 
remains to-day for the great mass of Europeans a land of 
mystery and hopeless contradictions, a portion of our planet 
still peopled by inscrutable shadows, a region as remote from 
our own daily lives as the mountains of the moon or the 
Palestine of the Pentateuch. The Republic which has replaced 
the Dragon Throne of the Manchu hierarchy is no nearer to us 
in space than the archaic world of the Ironcapped Princes: 
we auscultate it in vain for the living thoughts, words, and 
deeds that shall convince us of its reality as part of a natural 
cosmos. As firmly rooted as the Mosaic law in the soul of 
the Hebrew, the patriarchal tradition and social system of the 





* (1) On the Trail of the Opium Poppy. By Sir Alexander Hosie. 2 vols. 
London: George Philip and Son. [25s. net.]——(2) A Woman in China, By 
Mary Gaunt. London: T. Werner Laurie. |15s. net.]——(3) Home Life 
China, By Isaac Taylor Headland. London: Methuen aud Co, [10s, 6d. net, 
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Chinese stand ever between them and ourselves—a strong 
barrier and unsurmountable, not to be overthrown either by 
the exhortations of the missionary or the explosives of the 
military, yet withal as shadowy and elusive as any ghostly 
citadel of Demogorgon. Behind its modern drop-scene, 
decorated with a fantastic patehwork of Parliamentary pro- 
eedure, European clothes, and political catchwords, the life of 
the Chinese people still follows ita immemorial ways, unmoved 
by all our tumult and our shouting, facing the mystery of life 
and the certainty of death with a philosophy that asks and 
Jearns nothing from all our wisdom of the West. Therefore 
it is, no doubt, that those Europeans who spend their days on 
this unfathomable ocean of human destinies, ay, even those 
who only pass within sight or sound of its mysterious shores, 
fnd ever some new cause for wonder and occasion for 
prophecy, new answers to riddles that are older than the sand. 
Jaden Sphinx or the buried memories of Babylon. Hercin 
must lie the explanation of the never-ceasing flow of books 
about China and the Chinese. 

Of the three which now confront us, the first, Sir Alexander 
Hosie’s On the Trail of the Opium Poppy,’ may be briefly dis- 
misecd, for it is admittedly little more than a réchauffé of a 
Pwiliamentary Blue Book, from which the original flavour of 
economic and political importance departed three years ago. 
Had its author not been a British Consul, “ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
eonfin'd” by the obligations of his official position and by 
recollections of things said and done at the first Opium Con- 
ference at Shanghai, he might possibly have made these dry 
bones of diplomacy to move with some semblance of life. As 
itis, the record of his weary journeyings, expanded from a 
diary which records weights, measures, and distances with 
meticulous exactitude, is about as interesting as a back 
number of Bradshaw. 

Mrs. Mary Gaunt’s book, A Woman in China, gives us the 
breezy narrative of an impressionable globe-trotter, frankly 
eut for thrills and “copy.” Starting out with a naively con- 
fessed ignorance of the country and its people, she describes 
them, nevertheless, with an instinctive sympathy, a baman 
kindliness, and a sense of humour which invest her story 
wilh a charm of its own and make it eminently readable. 
Bat when all is said and done, it is a narrative which tells us 
much more about Mrs. Mary Gaunt than about China. Such 
conclusions as she ventures to draw concerning the social and 
economic state of the Chinese people are necessarily vitiated 
by ber inability to perceive the mainsprings of their moral 
eode of civilization and the impossibility of reconciling it in 
essentials with the forceful materialism of the West. The 
following passages, taken from her concluding chapter, uncon- 
sciously reveal some of the fundamental canses of this incom- 
patibility between the ideals of East and West :— 

“We praise the Chinaman for his industry. But, in truth, we 
ee him without due cause. We of the West have long since 

ed of the dignity of labour, and if we do not always live up 
to our ideals, at least we appreciate them, and judged by this 
standard the Chinaman is found wanting. He does not appreciate 
the dignity of labour. ... He isaslave in all but name. His 
lifo is dull, dull and colourless; he can look forward to no recrea- 
tion when his work is over, therefore he spins it out the livelong 
day. Home life, in the best sense of the term, he has none, he may 
pst as well stay at his work, exchanging ideas and arguing with 
fellows. Something to hope for, to live for, to work for, 
seems to mo the great desideratum of the great majority of the 
— nation, something a little beyond the colourless round of 
le. 
It would be difficult to crowd more errors into so small a 
space. Well might the Chinaman reply :— 
“Men of the West! Ye understand us not, 
We you no more; ye take our good for ill. 
Ye scorn what wo esteem man’s happiest lot— 
Perfect submission to creative will. 

Ye would rejoice to watch from us depart 

Our ancient temperance—our peace of heart.” 

We have reserved to the last Dr. Headland’s book, Home 
Life in China? because herein we have the work of a clear- 
sighted and sympathetic observer, whose intimate knowledge 
of the language and daily life of the common people in their 
homes enables him to appreciate and to reveal the breadth and 
depth and inherent vitality of China’s patriarchal system and 
its irreconcilable differences from the restless “isms” of 
Europe’s material modernity. “The home life of a people,” 
says Dr. Headland, “is too sacred to bo touched except by 
the band of friendship,” and his is the hand of afriend. A 








wise friend, not blind to faults, buat one who, having been 
made free of the House Celestial and eaten of its salt, will 
never scoff ator ridicule its inmates. There ia nothing in this 
book about politics or business, and very little argument about 
morals or religion ; nevertheless an untravelled dweller in rural 
England, reading it, will learn, more than from Blue Books, to 
understand and respect his primordial brother vf the East, 
Dr. Headland’s chapters on “ Ancestor Worship,” on “ Con- 
cubinage,” and “ Religion"—to name only three—are little 
gems of wisdom and kindly tolerance. He who grasps the 
essence of this wisdom may find the solution of many of the 
problems which perplex the West in the East. He will 
understand, for instance, why China’s moral system has 
produced the most enduring form of government and the 
strongest race type that the world hus ever known; be will 
understand also why the white races are compelled, in self- 
defence, to insist on their Exclusion Acts, 

Dr. Headland’s work breathes onevery page the affection 
which the Chinese people, the kindly common people, inspire 
in those Europeans who live and work amongst and for them, 
and a very sincere respect for their philosophy of existence, 
It is a philosophy which his description of their home life 
displays in many attractive lighta One of these, eloquent 
of the race’s instinctive acceptance of authontative tradition, 
ia neatly illustrated in the following passage :— 

“* Why do the Chineso build a pagoda thirteen stories high?’ 
I once inquired of a countryman in the region of a temple where 
a great pagoda was the centre of attraction. ‘'That is the way to 
build a pagoda,” he answered.” 

“What a dull idea,” the Englishman will be tempted to 
reply. “ What an irreverent and barbarous man,” would be 
the final thought of the Chinaman. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE MYSTERY.* 


Dr. Ficers is an historian of the first claes: a preacher 
certainly not below the second class; how to rank bimasa 
controversialist would depend on what is held to be the end 
of controversy: to annoy your adversary or to convert him, 
These lectures, however, cannot strictly be considered as con- 
troversial, because they were delivered to an assembly of 
clergymen and ordinands, and the persons to be controverted 
appear therefore rather as awful examples than as the objects 
of direct attack. The general subject is “Churchmanship 
as it is presented to the twentieth century by loyal Church- 
men,” the disloyal Churchmen being apparently those who are 
labelled as “liberal theologians.” But the remarkable faet 
about the lectures is that they are mainly occupied with con- 
siderations in which all reasonable Churchmen, so far as our 
experience goes, would be at one. They would all agree with 
Dr. Figgis that the distinction of the Christian religion is 
that it offers all men eternal life as the gift of God in Jesus 
Christ, and that the test of the reception of this gift is the 
exhibition of a certain type of eharacter. They would agree 
that the Christian Church is at the centre of the religious 
experience of the human race; a home of the soul, enriched 
with all the treasures of the past and with an open mind for 
those of the future; so that it is worthy of our loyalty. And 
further they would agree that all hope for the amelioration of 
the world lies in a firm faith in the world beyond. Ani it is 
satisfactory to find that when Dr. Figgis is engaged in fighting 
the pessimism of unbelief, it is to these elementary assertions 
of Christianity which all Churehmen hold in common, the 
condemned “Liberals” among the rest, that Dr. Figgis 
recurs as the Articles of a standing or falling Chureb. 
At what point, then, do the Liberals come in for censure? Dr, 
Figgis sees very plainly that any Church which offers religion 
to the twentieth century must present it with a “living tradi- 
tion” and nota “dead deposit”: so that, while scrupulously 
conserving every clement of value which has come down to ua, 
we must frankly rid the Church of whatever is dead and done 
with :— 

“ We cannot escape the need of re-statement, and we are always 
making it whether consciously or not. To doubt of this is to doubt 
the presence of the Holy Ghost in the Church. While we must 
hold that God has given to every age of the Christian Chureh all 
things needful to its salvation, it is not faith, but the denial af 
faith, to suppose that all was fixed finally and for ever by the close 
of the fourth General Council, or by the sixth century, or by the 
thirteenth, or by the sixteenth, or by any other. If we can commit 
© The Fellowship of the Mystery. By J. WN. Piggis. ” London: Lovg mans amd 
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blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, surely we shall be doing 
something very like it if we deny that He is speaking through 
God's Church in the twentieth century.” 

Again :— 

“ While holding fast to the ‘ Eternal Gospel,’ there is before us 
in this age the task, not yet accomplished, of adjusting to a 
theology framed in another intellectual climate, a new view of the 
Bible, enlarged conceptions of history, and deeper knowledge of the 
natural world and of the mind of man. ‘ Mediating liberalism’ is 

rhaps the best term in which to describe the attitude of wisdom ; 
Por that implies a real reverence for the heritage that is ours, 
together with an alert openness to what is new. Do not let us 
suppose there is no problem, or deny changes which are real.” 
Thus Dr. Figgis pleads for a “ mediating liberalism ” in general 
terms. But if the reader expects to find any particular 
instance of the open mind to what is new, if he looks for any 
single article in any creed which Dr. Figgis would allow to be 
restated, he will be disappointed. Even the warning clauses 
of the Quicungue vult, which, in the judgment of nine lay 
Churchmen out of ten, represent the “dead hand” in ite 
deadliest form, are to be accepted with loyalty. 

The explanation of this acceptance in theory and refusal in 
practice of “ mediating liberalism” is given in an appendix 
of much personal interest, if little argumentative value. 
Dr. Figgis there explains that, when he was at Cambridge, he 
“lived however humbly in the academéio world”; and bis 
experience of “academic critics debating the religious pro- 
blem on college bowling-greens” was that they lacked some 
of the necessary qualities of religious insight. He therefore 
distrusts the critics on account of their supposed “ presup- 
positions.” We think Dr. Figgis might have found a critic 
at Oxford, if not at Cambridge, with no “ assumption of intel- 
lectual superiority,” and with the “deepest reverence for the 
religious experience of Christendom.” But the fact is a man 
must himself be something of a critic if he is to appreciate 
criticism; and Dr. Figgis’s respectful reference to the views 
of Professor A. C. Clark on the concluding verses of St. Mark 
is sufficient to show that criticism means nothing to him 
at all. 





MELANESIAN MANNERS.® 


Mr. Rivers, whose previous book on the Todas was an 
admirable example of “scientific method as applied to the 
collection and recording of ethnographical facts,” now pub- 
lishes in two most interesting volumes the first instalment of 
the work done by the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to 
Melanesia. He has expended great industry, allied to that 
sympathetic insight without which the task of the anthro- 
pologist can seldom be successfully carried out, in collecting the 
social and religious ideas of the natives of Melanesia, and 
has thus furnished a rich and trustworthy addition to our 
materials for studying the evolution of primitive society. In 
his first volume he gives a detailed account of his discoveries 
in the Banks Islands—to which five chapters are devoted— 
the Torres Islands, the New Hebrides, the Santa Cruz 
Islands, the Solomon Islands, Fiji, Tikopia—a little-known 
but extremely instructive microcosm—Tonga, Samoa, Niue, 
and the Hawaian Islands. The second volume is occupied 
with the theoretical discussion of the material presented in 
the first volume, and is really a series of brief but very able 
essays on such subjects as social organization, the laws of 
descent and inheritance, marriage, funeral ceremonies, totem- 
ism, religion and magic, language, and so forth. Mr. Rivers 
is led to the conclusion that modern Melanesian culture is of a 
highly complex origin, having arisen through the settlement 
of two immigrant peoples, named after their respective use of 
betel and kava, amongst an earlier population. Traces of this 
oldest stratum are still to be found here and there, and 
indicate that it possessed a dual social organization with 
matrilineal descent, accompanied by a condition of communism 
and a singular gerontocracy, or state of dominance of the old 
men so pronounced that they were able to monopolize all the 
young women of the community—much as the old stag drives 
away all his younger rivals from his harem of does, until he is 
ousted by a well-aimed horn-thrust and his place is taken by a 
more vigorous fighter. Mr. Rivers’s theories are far too learned 
and elaborate to be criticized here, but we commend them to 
the careful study of all anthropologists. There is a delightful 
touch of nature in his description of the Tamate secret society 





* The History of M-lanesian Society. By W. H. B. Rivers. 2 vo's, Cum- 
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known as Kwasanomenamena: “ Very small children, even 
those just born, can enter this. The hat is made of the leaf 
of a bread-fruit tree, split and tied in a peculiar way. Entrance 
can be bought very cheaply, a pipe full of tobacco even being 
enough.” Children are much the same all the world over, 





WESTLAKE ON INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


THE painful and surprising experiences of the last few months 
may incline some of us to think that such a book as this 
collection of the late Professor Westlake’s writings on public 
international law must in future have a purely academie 
interest. If the most solemn treaties are to be regarded, at 
the convenience of the high contracting parties, as mere 
“scraps of paper,” and if the foundation laid by Grotius and 
Pufendorf for what seemed a solid construction of laws agreed 
on by the nations is to be ruthlessly mined whenever it fails 
to serve as a concrete bed for German howitzers, it would seem 
that all this mass of learned disquisition has been a mere 
beating of the air. But that would be to take a too pessimistic 
view. Half the civilized world is already in arms to assert the 
validity of the rules which have hitherto dominated the inter- 
course of civilized nations, and when the Teutonic war-cloud 
has been swept away by the “ Protestant wind” the old legal 
landmarks will emerge once more from their temporary 
condition of obscurity. Westlake was one of the most acute 
and profound thinkers amongst modern international jurist, 
and Professor Oppenheim—his successor in the Whewell 
Chair at Cambridge—has performed a useful as weil as a 
pious task in editing this complete collection of his scattered 
writings on his special subject. The first part of this volume 
is devoted to a second edition of the Chapters on the Principles 
of International Law which Westlake published in 1894 asa 
precursor to his larger treatise on the laws of war and peace. 
The remainder is given to a reprint of Westlake’s articles and 
lectures on particular features of international law. Many of 
these, whilst they drew their immediate theme from earlier 
wars, are full of interest at the present moment—e.g., the 
important paper on “ Commercial Blockade” which Westlake 
published in the Transactions of the Juridical Society in 1862, 
when the Federal flect was closing the harbours of the South 
against neutral trade; the essay on the question, “Is it Desir- 
able to Prohibit the Export of Contraband of War?” which 
was suggested by the Franco-German War of 1870; and the 
brief but weighty paper on “Belligerent Rights at Sea” 
which the author contributed in 1909 to Latifi’s Effects of War 
on Property. One of the most interesting passages in the 
volume is that which calls attention to the German distinction 
between the ordinary rules of war (Kriegsmanier) and what is 
exceptionally permitted (Kriegsraison). Westlake quotes the 
following passage from Professor Lueder, writing in 
Holtzendorff’s great Handbuch des Vilkerrechts :— 

“That ravage, burning, and devastation, even on a large scale, 

as of whole neighbourhoods and tracts of country, may be prac- 
tised where it is not a question of any particular determinate 
result or strategical operation, but only of more general measures, 
as in order to make the further advance of the enemy impossible, 
or even to show him what war is in earnest when he persists in 
carrying it on without serious hope (frivol) and so compel him to 
make peace—this cannot be denied in cases of real necessity, as of 
a well-grounded Kriegsraison, But it is only in such cases that it 
cannot be denied, and if measures of that kind are taken otherwise 
than under the most extreme compulsion, they are great and 
inhuman offences against international law.” 
To this adumbration of the doctrine of “ frightfulness” 
Westlake adds the remark that “it need not be greatly feared 
that Professor Lueder’s own government will ever give effect 
to his doctrine by ordering the devastation of a whole region 
as an act of terrorism.” Once again the event has outrun all 
anticipations. 





FICTION. 





A JOURNEY TO NATURE.t 
Tue narrator of this experience in regeneration—in which 
the personages introduced are, so the author tells us, freely 
drawn from life—is a Wall Street broker aged forty-four, 
who had been communing with the money market for eight 
© The Collected Papers of John Westlake on Public International Law. Edited 
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years, was suddenly threatened with a complete nervous 
breakdown, and was “scared to life” by his doetor, who gave 
him the choice between a year in the wilderness or death in 
six months. He took the former alternative, lived in a hovel 
—mostly on canned food—with his small boy in a remote 
yural district for twelve months, and came back cured. The 
book is a diary recording his gradual reconcilement with 
his new life and the curative process it exercised on 
a nature sophisticated by excitement and excess. Not 
that the narrator was a rake or a rogue. He was, or 
rather we should say he would have us believe he had 
been, a somewhat cynical and selfish man of the world, who 
bad consoled himself for the loss of his wife so easily that he had 
boarded out his only child in a shabby-genteel private home 
school, while be lived luxuriously in his flat, dined habitually 
eff “steak @ la Bordelaise, or a bird, with several entrécs and a 
pint of dry wine”; and indulged in late, and occasionally 
riotous, suppers. He filled his days with work and his nights 
with pleasure. Then came the bolt from the blue, and he 
found himself condemned to shun all these delights, including 
the society of ladies who wrote him scented notes on mauve- 
coloured paper, for the companionship of his neglected child 
im the heart of the country—not, mind you, the country as wo 
think of it in this island, but an unkempt, sparsely populated 
region, with no educated neighbours or amenities. To make 
matters worse, be was neither an artist nor a natural historian. 
He was not even a sportsman or a fisherman. He ought to 
have expired of ennui, monotony, and discomfort in a week, 
but he did nothing of the kind. How it all ame about is set 
forth very plausibly and attractively but for one serious draw- 
back. We only know him really after his breakdown, which is the 
starting-point of the narrative, and from that start he is credited 
with an amount of bumanity and philosophy and a literary 
equipment which make it well-nigh incredible that be shouldever 
bave lived the inbuwan, artificial, and thoroughly selfish life 
of which we get occasional retrospective glimpses. The fact is, 
or so it scems to us, that this is a composite portrait—that 
the author has identified himself with the narrator, and mixed 
up his own views of life with those of the imaginary narrator. 
It is an extremely clever piece of impersonation, but it rather 
suggests the philosopher playing at being a man of the world 
with a past than the man of the world adapting himself to 
the rigorons exigencies of the present. The narrator does his 
best to alienate our sympathies at the outset by his bard 
egotism and his complucent references to his life of strenuous 
luxury. But before we know where we are he reveals un- 
expected qualities of tenderness and thoughtfulness. Rusti- 
eation, which ought to have been a sentence of death to one so 
eonstituted, turns the money-getter into a philosopher, the 
ferepyos into a fond father, the egoist into an altruist. 

There is the same perplexing dualism in the character of 
the doctor, who is introduced to us as “a delightful 
megatherium of an extinct species,” and is described later on 
asan “old Lucullus, an epicure, a connoisseur, and a social 
lion,” with fastidious tastes and a luxurious wardrobe. He is 
at the same time the good genius of the plot, and admirably 
equipped in every way for dealing faithfully and efficiently 
with the neurotic products of advanced civilization. We may 
take the phrase about his belonging to an extinct species as an 
explosion of petulance on the part of the narrator in a moment 
ef discontent, but the dualism remains. The doctor is reaitly 
mot in the least extinct; he ia turned sixty, but exuberantly 
Vigorous, with a capacity for accommodating bimself to every 
environment. He “ radiates health instead of prescribing it,” 
appeals adroitly to the best instincts of his patients, and 
entirely belies his character for Sybaritism by his conduct 
and conversation. He is a tremendous talker, but he talks 
and writes very well. This is from a letter of his to the 
narrator, who had “begged for some news very much as a 
morphine patient begs for bis drug” :— 

“* News,’ he replied, ‘there is nothing new in the news. Every- 
thing seethes and roils and jostles and bursts just as it did when 
you were here. Men are running over each other ruthlessly, and 
dropping out of sight as usual. I don’t know whether you 
remember Calhoun—he snapped his E string at concert pitch last 
week. He is pretty well forgotten by this time. He was so loaded 
With the events of the universe that his mind snapped. He was 
one of the modern idiots who try to play the réle of Atlas with 
Rothing but their sensibilities. . . . ‘his universe of ours is con- 
structed on the stop-over plan, and there is no use in kicking 

tit. This through-train business doesn’t at alk agree with 
tropical swing of things, which provides cloisters and stil] 








nights for forgetting. By Jove, old fellow, there wouldn't have 
been any Renaissance if there hadn’t been Dark Ages first, and 
there wouldn’t have been any Pilgrim’s Progress if somebody 
hadn’t impounded Bunyan. I have never read it, but I understand 
it’s a great work. Go to, every man can be his own Buddha, inas- 
much as he has a Bo-tree in his soul—if he will only sit dewn 
under it at times and be mum and get acquainted with himself. '” 
As for never having read Bunyan, we simply do not belicve it. 
The doctor had Dante and Isaiah and Shakespeare and Bourget 
at his fingers’ ends, and preached and poetized on the slightest 
provocation. When he saw the bursting burrs of a chestnut’ 
shaken down by the October wind shining amid the dead 
leaves, he observed softly : “ We bave caught the atoms at 
their Orphie hymn.” Here, again, we seem to find evidence 
of the central personality of the author pervading that of his 
characters, 0 that they become separate mouthpieces rather 
than independent individualities. Exception must be made, 
however, in favour of the rusties, notably Gabe Hotchkiss 
with his “animal equanimity,” strong fibre, and lack of 
temperament :— 

“You felt that he was not one of those fellows who have a stock 

of words on hand and are continually looking for an opportunity 
to which they can fitthem. His mind, or whatever it was that 
occupied the place of that esse, always took the straight line 
between a thing anda word. He would no more be oriyinal or 
smart than he would be liberal or imaginative. His companion- 
ship was therefore a kind of mental water-cure. I could sit and 
watch him saw wood for an hour, and our conversation would, as 
Henry James somewhere put it, ‘be ruflled delightfully by the 
passing airs of the unsaid.’ I remarked to him while thus 
employed, ‘This will bo a bad season for potatoes, Gabe.’ He 
stopped a moment, expectorated, and then came at it as the crow 
flies, ‘Gosh to hemlock, that’s so,” and then the wood-sawi 
went on. I noticed that irony and repartee took on, in Gabe’s 
presence, a curious analogy to water on a duck’s back, and you 
cannot imagine how depleting and soothing all this is to get 
where everything is trite and simple, and has been said a 
thousand times before, and is none the less valuable on that 
account. It has occurred to me that as heaven is always 
rogatded as a place of rest, perhaps it may be a place whero 
everybody gives over trying to be ‘smart.’ Isn't thero some 
kind of intimation ef this in the communications that aro said 
to come from the other side?” 
The “ Gretchen” episode, in which the narrator, as he advanees 
from the introspective stage of convalescence to that in which 
he is able to take a sentimental interest in some one else, 
more than half loses his heart to the old farmer's nicce, is 
delicately handled. Nothing becomes the ex-stockbroker 
betier than the magnanimity with which he treats his mag- 
nanimous rival, a young wheelwright whose mind matches his 
goodly exterior. And as may be gathered from the extracts 
given above, the digressions and dissertations which retard 
and decorate the leisurely progress of the narrative make 
very good and suggestive reading when they are not dis- 
figured by preciosity. One of the happiest touches in the 
book is the delightful account of the confidential relations set 
up with the narrator by the birds and beasts when they 
discover that he wants neither to kill nor to classify them. 
In tine, we feel that we have insisted perhaps unduly on the 
inconsistencies and weaknesses of a book which, while it 
occasionally irritates and perplexes, exercises a good deal of 
intermittent charm on the captious reviewer, 





The Sixth Sense. By Stephen McKenna. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)}—The “Sixth Sense” which Mr. McKenna has 
chosen for his title-page is that of telepathy; the main theme 
of the novel is, however, the question of suffragist militancy. 
We assume that the author has occupied a most praise- 
worthy length of time over the writing of his book, for the 
choice of subject is unfortunate; the militant movement is, 
if not dead, at least temporarily unconscious, and scems to 
us now unworthy and even trivial. But in spite of being at 
this disadvantage, it is evident that Mr. McKenna has made 
a great advance as a writer of fiction: bere is far more 
careful and more intricate work than he has given us as 
yet, and he has developed a surprising ingenuity in the use 
of flowing, spirited conversation, upon which he chiefly 
depends for the working out of bis story, and to which he 
gives a brilliancy which successfully avoids any imputation 
of cheapness. Indeed, Mr. McKenna is able to interest us 
in all his male characters, especially in the abnormal}, 
attractive Aintree; but we cannot allow him to rest content 
with the drawing of women as mere figurebeads, or, at the 
best, as types which he adopts and does not trouble to 
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investigate; his work, as a whole, is worthy of better 
things. 

The House of Daffodils. By Louise Mack. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—Miss Mack’s writing is, in many ways, commonplace 
enough, with no especial distinction, either of style or of 
thought; yet she possesses in abundance the gift of creating 
atmosplere—not the natural atmosphere of external things, 
but the reaction of personality and sympathies. Sie is able to 
make us feel the crudenese of the family life at “ The Daffodils” 
and the restful simplicity of Richard's home. She has this 
gift, and yet throws it away deliberately on a story which does 
not scorn to make use of the most obvious devices of 
melodrama. Why is it, we wonder, that novelists so often fail 
to realize that the whole range of emotions is contained in the 
themes of birth and love and death, that the occasions on 
which heroines are informed of their own illegitimacy by the 
hero’s father are so rare as to be negligible, and that the 
many astounding coincidences which occur in The House of 
Daffodils are outside the drama of average humanity ? 

READABLE Novets.—Forlorn Adventurers. By Alice and 
Egerton Castle. (Metbuen and Co. 63.)—This account of a 
man and woman who love each other but are divorced through 
a misunderstanding has some clever character-drawing, but is 
chiefly about vulgar people——Grocer Greatheart. By Arthur 
Adams. (John Lane. 6s.)—A fantastical, humorous tale of 
castaways on a tropical island——The Nightingale. By 
Nancy Moore. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—Miss Moore’s story 
of a holiday is really a plea for liberty of spirit, written with 
tenderness and a gentle humour.—*“ Bones.” By Edgar 
Wallace. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 68.)—Tales of two English- 
men among native tribes. They are well written, but not so 
exciting as they should be. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 





We should like to draw our readers’ attention to the very 
admirable work which is being done in presenting the case 
for the Allies to the immense Spanish-reading public both in 
Europe and South America. During the earlier part of the 
war opinion in South America was controlled almost entirely 
by the agents of the German Government. Thanks, however, 
to the noble efforts of a prominent Spaniard, Mr. Benjamin 
Barrios, who is well known as a member of the English Bar, 
this state of things is being rapidly reversed. Mr. Barrios 
has already effected the translation into Spanish of the 
British White Paper and of the Belgian Grey Book, and he 
has now brought out the first number of a periodical called 
América-Latina, which is devoted entirely to the fair presenta- 
tion of the facts of the war from our point of view. All of 
these publications are being distributed gratuitously in very 
large numbers throughout Spain and South America. We must 
repeat our high appreciation of Mr. Barrios’s splendid activity, 
and recommend any of our readers who are interested in the 
matter to put themselves in communication with him at 54 
Gresham Street, E.C. 





Mr. Stephen Graham is the possessor of a clever gift for 
writing, and is, moreover, an enthusiast for Russia and 
Russian ideals, and, we may add, for his own ideuls as well. 
His new book upon Russia and the World (Cassell and Co., 
10s, Gd. net.) has as its sub-title “A Study of the War and a 
Statement of the World-Problems that Now Confront Russia 
and Great Britain,” and it will therefore be read with particular 
interest at the present time. The earlier chapters (many of 
which appeared originally in the Times) describe the begin- 
ning of the war as the author saw it in the heart of Russia. 
At the end of July Mr. Graham was in a Cossack village on 
the frontier of Mongolia, nearly a thousand miles south of 
the Siberian Railway, and from there he turned westward, 
travelling through Moscow as far as Warsaw, and returning 
to London through Petrograd and Scandinavia. He succeeds 
in giving a most lifelike picture of the attitude of the peasant 
soldier to the war, and this is perhaps the most valuable part 
of the book. The latter section of it is devoted to more 
abstract matters, upon which Mr, Graham's grasp is a little 
less certain, 





Prince William of Sweden has given, in a volume entitled 
In the Lands of the Sun (Eveleigh Nash, 16s. net), an enter. 
taining account of a journey to the Middle East undertaken 
by him at the end of 1911. The original object of the Prince's 
voyage having been to represent Sweden at the coronation of 
the King of Siam, the greater part of the book is devoted to 
that country, and especially to the elaborate ceremonials con. 
nected with the coronation. Later chapters deal with French 
Indo-China, with Burma, and with a rapid tour in India, 
There is also an interesting section written by one of the 
Prince’s companions upon Angkor, the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Cambodia. The history of this city has only 
recently come to light, and rests largely on a report made by 
a Chinese envoy on his mission to Angkor in the year 
A.D. 1295, from which it appears that during the eighth and 
ninth centuries Cambodia was a powerful kingdom, extending 
far beyond the present limits of the country. 


The Relations of Shirley's Plays to the Elizabethan Drama is 
the subject of a dissertation by Dr. Robert Stanley Forsythe 
(Humphrey Milford for the Columbia University Press, 
8s. 6d. net). Shirley belonged to the very tail-end of the 
great Elizabethan tradition, and was not only writing when the 
theatres were closed, but lived on into the Restoration; for it 
will be remembered that he and his wife were driven out of 
their house by the Great Fire, when, “ being in a manner over- 
come with affrightments, disconsolations, and other miseries, 
occasion’d by that fire and their losses, they both died withia 
the compass of a natural day.” The work is in the main an 
elaborate analysis of each of Shirley's plays in turn, and an 
attempt to show how largely that not very interesting writer 
borrowed, alike in incident and treatment, from his predecessors 
and contemporaries, 





Three years ago a volume was published by the Manchester 
University Press containing a series of lectures delivered at 
the University upon Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
The same Press has now issued a second series of three 
lectures under the same title (3s. 6d. net). The subjects of 
these additional papers are Theology, Philosophy, and Muasie, 
in at least one of which departments the Germany of last 
century could claim supremacy. The first of these subjects 
is discussed by Professor Peake; Dr. Bosanquet gives an out- 
line of a hundred years of German philosophy; while Mr. F. 
Bonavia attempts with some success the desperate task of 
analysing in a score of pages the most prolific period of 
musical production in the world’s history. 


The Heart of Mendip, by Francis A. Knight (J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 8s. 6d. net), is a well-compiled history of a dozen 
parishes in the neighbourhood of Cheddar, in Somerset. The 
district with which Mr. Knight deals is not only among the 
most beautiful in the country, but contains several objects of 
especial interest, notably the Cheddar Gorge with its stalactite 
caves, and the ancient mining station at Charterhouse-on- 
Mendip. We are always glad to come upon such a volume as 
this, which cannot fail to stimulate the interest of the inhabi- 
tants of the countryside in their own local history, archaeology, 
and natural history. 





There is a tendency nowadays to prefer a more informal sort 
of guide-book to the rigid impersonality of a Baedeker. The 
visitor to Sicily will find just such a companion in Vistas in 
Sicily, by Arthur Stanley Riggs (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net), 
a volume of American origin. A considerable amount of 
practical and historical information is here conveyed to the 
reader through the medium of a colloquial narrative, while 
some excellent photographs and a usefal bibliography add to 
the volume’s merits. 





After a fourteen months’ tour through Brazil Mr. G. J. Bruce 
gives a description of his observations in a volume called 
Brazil and the Brazilians (Methuen and Co., 7s. 6d. net). 
Among the subjects treated in rapid succession are the history 
of the country, its pbysical features, its industries, and its 
politics. The book presents an attractive if necessarily some- 
what superficial picture of the largest of the South American 
Republics. 


The questions of the origin of “ dew-ponds,” and of the 





manner of their action, have long supplied opportunities for 
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ontroversy. Mr. Edward A. Martin in his in re 
History, Observation, and Experiment «ft. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 
describes the results of a three years’ series of experiments 
made by him with the help of a grant from the Royal Society. 
The conclusion which he reaches is that dew has little to do 
with the replenishment of the ponds, which, be maintains, is 
effected mainly by the precipitation of the fogs and mists 
that occur so commonly upon down-landa. 





Joking Apart. By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. (Duckworth 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Joking apart, this is a ridiculous book, 
Almost any reader will find it exasperating. At the same 
time, almost any reader will laugh oceasionally, wherever be 
may be and however out of place his laughter, as he reads. 
Seriously, though—only it is difficult to take the book seriously 
—it is hardly worth reading. The writer would seem to have 
no sense at all but the sense of humour. It consists of slight 
sketches of provincial society. They are often very cynical, 
often very silly, occasionally very vulgar, and more oceasionally 
very funny. The writer has a eraving to startle her readers. 
If she cannot do it anyhow else, she will doit with an unpar- 
lamentary word. Her illustrations are just of a piece with ber 
letterpress. The book is original—and it is impossible not to 
dislike it. 





Books OF REPERENCE.—We have before us the new issues 
of The Methodist Who’s Who (C. H. Kelly, 38. 6d. net), a 
volume the scope of which is sufficiently shown by the title, 
and The London Diocese Book (S.P.C.K., ls. 6d. net). 
Another useful annual volume is Clubs, 1915, edited by 
E. C. Austen Leigh (Spottiswoode and Co., 5s.), which eon- 
tains particulars of over four thousand British clubs in all 
parts of the world ——-We have also received The Year's Art, 
1915 (Hutchinson and Co., 5s. net). 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


Baty (T.) and Morgan (J. H.), War: ite Conduct and Legal Results, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 106 
Bennett (A. ih +~-— Medical SNe eoees eccccereccess-----4he Pitman) 8/6 























Bindloss (H , or Sve. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
‘a a. c iM. ), Sva, 8vo (P. L. bona ig net 12/6 
ng ~ ), The * ay Adelaide Drv a: y “Retrospect and 
Memoir, (Smith & ler) net 10/6 
Child (E. C.), ~—— ‘and Effort, e. eusenacnaszens mpkin) net 2/6 
Ctarke (L.), A Prince of India, cr 8V0 .......000 waves “enef Hoddar & Stoughton) 6/0 
Codd (1. 8.), The Red Glutton, er 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Conrad (J.), Within the Tides, cr 8vo . (Dent) 60 
for the 7ovth 


Cons (J. J.) and others, A Pageant of the Lowsdhee 




















ae , roy .(H. Milford) net 2/6 
faa & . A). A inal Siberia, Svo ... “(Clarendon Press) net 140 
(R. H.), With the Allies, er — ctmemaememennnmenel a net 3/6 
Dehan (R.), The Man of Iron, er (Hh nn) 69 
Dostoevsk y (F.), i House of the he Dead, CF BVO .....000000+ (Heineman) net 3/6 
vongue ), Old Calabria, 8vo (M. Seeker) net 15/0 
d 8, ) a Fitzgerald (Af, S.), Housel old ee vo ‘ 
( ore) net 2 
Evelyn (H.), The His of the Evelyn Family, $vo ............... (Nash) net 16/0 
Fraser ( . H.), More Italian Yesterdays, Svo ............ (Hutchinson) net 16,0 
Glyn (E.), The Man of the Moment, er 8V0.................., cose (Duckworth) 60 
@raham ( } Bi han re (Cassell) net 10/6 
Grambino ( 5 Sate, Sienna iL. N. nt net 2/6 
Bal a Gay Notes on the Proper Psalms for Holy og 

er aeeaed net 2/6 

nyt golent (J.) and a (H. D.), The Constitutional History and Law of 
henveneentuennsnantiinaannennmtainienaend (Whitcomb & Tombs) net 8/6 





— . _ of a Soul (Anon.) & conuatmmanamaned (Methuen) 6/0 
Jsekson (R. Ww. ), Smith Secundus, er 8vo .. .. Stockwell) net 3/6 
Jerrold (C.), Stories of the Kaixer and his Ancestors, ¢ cr  Bvo...(S. Paul) net 2/6 


Kaox (B.), Radiography, X-Ray Therapeutics, and Radi 
(B.), The Book of This and That, er 8vo.. 


ium Therapy, roy #vo 
et net 250 
eevee (Mills & Boon) net 46 














pin (C, Wo Ree (Dent) net 10j6 
Martin ( + rine Oil Engines, CP BVO .ceccereseeereeseecsere (SiUIPKin) net 26 
Mavrogordato (J.), Cassandra in Tro: (M. Seeker) 50 
Moberly (L. G.), tie Highway, cr 8v0 (Methuen) 6,0 
Morton (E. R.), Text-Book of Radiology, 8vo ona im net 7/6 
Pee M.), Dunmohr of the Guards, er 8vo ... iOuseley) 60 
sities “(M. Secker) 6.0 





Mea Peter Paragon: a Novel, cr 8vo. 
oe and Brown (F. H.), —_— Art ail Handwork, 








~~ _® Pitman) net 40 
Binehart ac R), ‘The After House, = ale Rt eer tee ite (simpkin) 6/0 
St. Leger (E.), The Tollhouse, CF BVO ......ccccceeceeeceeeeeceeeee Smith & Elier) 3/6 

Letters, 2 vol:., cr 8vo .......... (Clarendon Press) each net 3/6 


The Endless Quest, er 8vo 








Bemers 
5b K. vd, The Chemistry of Colloids and Some Technient i Applic 
ane net 76 
“Times” iste} of the ‘War, Vol. i. ‘roy ‘tivo... “gine “ Odes} net 10/6 
Todd (A. H.), A tical Handbook of Surgical After-Treatmont, er 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 4/6 
Trevena (J.), ey le Church-Town, cr 8vo........... Boon) 60 
Vaisey ( H.), Whet o ian Wilts, er 8v iCassell) 6/0 
Vallotese a ‘The Profit Family, « Richards} 60 
Washburn =, Field Notes os ‘the Front, 8vo (A. Melrosve) net 60 
wena she Red Cross (The), cr 8vo ........... eter & Henghts n) net 2/6 
Work of a Great Parish, ‘by Nine Porta ian, er 8v0 ----(Longmans) net 50 





LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FRER. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREBT, LONDON. 











ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH 
Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents Deeey. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemisis, and ROWLAND'S, @ Harion 
Garprs, Lonpox. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
AFRAID OF FOOD 


Sufferers from Indigestion are apt to become faddists in the 
matter of food, thus finding themselves in time reduced to a very 
meagre and unsatisfying diet. 

With the help of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only 
by Savory and Moore, digestion is so much improved that a strieé 
diet becomes unnecessary. By freeing the stomach of Acidity they 
allow the natural digestive ferments to act, and thus provide a 
most valuable corrective for all forms of Indigestion. They are 
especially beneficial in eases of Heartburn, Flatulence, &e. 


TESTIMONY. 

“I have enffered for years with acute indigestion, sometimes for monthe 
having to use a special diet, but after taking two boxes of the Absorbent 
Sanenegte I am able, with care, to have the same meals as the rest of my 

ily —— 

“I have found they act in a wonderful way for Acid Dyspepsia (a most severe 
form, too). I have had more relief frou pain and di-com/fort sinee taking them 
than T have known for 12 years, aud can aow eat heartily with no bad 
effec 








Boxes 1s. 1\d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BCX of the lozenges will be cent to all who «rite, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and meu:tioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 





HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 
SUPER TAX 
and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leaflet sent post free on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
. jrand Gold edal, ranco- 
APPOINTMENT pn en Thnash Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize « = 


Astronomical Regulators, 
Ships’ W CTALL 
BN Cc Wr s oa on COL Let de, 
i. Lt we + ‘lock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £o 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......690,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID) ......0.000ee+101168118,000,000, — 


TO THE KING, 





TRADE Makk. 














FOR SALE, &c. 





CHOOL FOR SALE.—Having realized a competency, 
the Principals of a high-class Boarding and Day Sehoo? for Girlaima 
favourite West Coast resort wish to dispose of their School containing about 
70 pupils, ebout 40 of whom are boarders paying fees of 75 guineas per commen 
average gross receipts about £4,000, net profit from £700 te £800. Good 
transferred on capitation fee basie. Furniture could be rented, Excelient 
° shea —For further particulars apply T2241, cio Messrs. TRUMAN & 
RxIG TLEY, Ltd., Edueational Agents, to 162 Oxford Street, Loudon, 
w. * charge to purchasers. 


ILL WOUNDED OFFICERS who no longer require 

their WEBLEY-SCOTT AUTOMATIC PISTOLS (4 ~~ Ah 
communicate with “ THE GENEBAL,” 48 Dover Street, W., who is 

to purchase same P 


— = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


—_——_——_ 


(yeres= BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT, 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY sCHOOL, 











Head-Mistress: Miss F. A. ATHYA, M.A. 

SWEDISH GYMNASIIC AND GAMES MISTKESS (Mao. Osterberg 
Student) wanted for next term. Good experience in recogni Secondary 
Schools essential. Salary £110-£130, accordiug to qualifications and experience, 

Form of application, which must be returned not later than March hth, 
may be obtained from the EDUCATION SECURE LARY, 2 Chureh Street, 
Southport, 
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HLePPe RSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, alter Easter, ART MISTRESS, Good teaching experience and 
work in some well-known studio essential. Salary £135,—Application forms, 
which should be returned by March 6th, may be had upon receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope from O, BALMFORTH, Secretary, Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. 


EQUIRED in April, SOCIAL WORKER. Qualifica- 

tions—Experience of Care Committee work and of Girls’ Clubs. Graduate 

and momber of the Church of England preferred. Age over 30. Initial salary 

£100.—Apply, The HIGH-MISTEESS, St. Paul's Girls’ School, Brock Green, 
Hammersmith, 


WO ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for next 
Term. (1) Good Classics with, if eum, elementary German, somo 
ordinary form work, (2) Mathematics and German. Salary £130-£170 according 
to expericnce, with yearly augmentation of £10 up to £200, It might be 
arranged for one of theo posts to be resident in return for the performance of 
= House-Master’s duties.—Apply, ‘The HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
sancaster. 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTERFIELD.—RE- 
QUIRED, to commence duties on April 27th, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS, Subjects: Mathematics and Science. Games a recommendation. 
A degree or equivalent and experience essential. Initial salary £115,—Apply 
at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Mie Paster (Permanent or Temporary) for Public Schools, 
re 














at Easter. Physics, £300 non-res.; French and German, £200 non-res. ; 

nch and German, £170 non-res. ; Science, German and Geography, £160 non- 
res. ; Classics, £150 res. ; English, £100 res., &c.--REGISTRAR, Joint Scholastic 
Agency, 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





ENTLEMAN desires appointment for next term in a 
boys’ school as HOUSE-MASTER or some responsible position, with 
Junior teaching. Thoroughly expericnced and excellent testimonials. Moderate 
ry for suitable post, having some private means.—A. C. WARD, Armadale, 
Wake Green, Moseley, Worcestershire. 


ELL-QUALIFIED LADY desires POST in BOYS’ 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL after EASTER. University education, 

training and experieuce with boys.—Box No, 725, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.c. 


OUNG LADY seeks engagement as PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY. Livein, Shorthand, typewriting, Freach.—Box No. 727, The 
Spectator, i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















LECTURES, &c. 


yas REV. JOHN HUNTER, 
(Late of Glasgow), 
Preaches every Sunday morning in the 
AEOLIAN HiALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Worship at Eleven o'clock, 


D.D. 


[ue PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
OF EFAS HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxiord Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Dipioma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Torms from 66 guiueas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not excecding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
indergurten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. SirWilliam Mather; ‘l'rcasurer, Mr, 
C, G. Montefiore ; Sec.,Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special! entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yarde of Sea.—For LIllus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual devclopment. 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GQIKLS, 
HUYTON HALL, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President: The EARL OF DERBY, G.C.V.O, 
Chairmen of Council: F, J. LESLIE, Esq. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond,), 

Extensive School buildings, Playing Fie!d, &c,, in bealthy country, House 
system. Head-Mistress and Staff of !7 resident. Leaving Scholarships to the 
Universities. Five open University Scholarships won in three years. Two 
Entrance Scholarshiss of £40 and smaller Bursaries offered in 1915. Kxanmrina- 
tions begin MARCH 16:8.—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 





St FELIX SGHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 


Head-Mistress—Miss I, S11.COX. 
Spring Term began Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th. 





ARIS HOME SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD.—First-rate 

French Teachers and Professors, Only French spoken. Careful study 

ot French language conversation, elocution, literature, history), Music, Art. 

Healthy position near Heath.—Mlie, EXPULSON, 23 Fawloy Road, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 








Gerace EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON EOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
_ ( Fetephonss Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Grarya er Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistross, Miss M. V. Hint, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises. Fecs £60. 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5S. H. McCasa 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
rreparing for the University. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
@ —Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals~ 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mra. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physi 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. KE, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Collego to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














L!%¢ HOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
MACRAE MOIR. 





Prospectus on application to Miss 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

en modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if soquivel. 
Eoalihy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ay. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Older Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, 
Vory healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES. 

















YREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apy ly to the flead-Mistresees { — MOLVKEUx, M.A. 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position; SAFE DISTANCE INLAND. 


| pean HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAKTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


{\HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
KESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
Cesired. Entire charge of pupils irom abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


vas GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girla may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and feld for Hockey 
and Cricket. Trep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


Y\WINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 22nd 
to 24th, for eutrance in September, 1915.—For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 














HALL, HERTS. 


A small TOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough general education on modern 
lines, fitted gymnasium, Swedish Drill every day ; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior's Field, Godalming). 


NV HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and tho development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
exuminatiors. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. Re‘erences 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rey. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 








OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School tor Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal, 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, March Slst to April 26th. 


eae. 
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UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss —_, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

).—Firet-rate Modern Education, Premises speci built fer a School. 
Large Playing-fields aud Kink. Laerosse, Hockey, Tennis, oteichot, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Thursday, May 6th, 1915. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women, Bey | Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Fuil theoretical instruetion. vg he B. fo I In 1914 R.H. 3. 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed or Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply P PRINCI CIPALS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OVER COLLEGE. —Open 8 Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 
tion, Meg Head-Master, the Kev. F. pp W. LUSHINGTON, 


M.A., or te the 
FOYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to -_ 
tion required. Fears 


Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination 
. ies of ust. papers on application to JAMES amv 
ey London, W. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOC M.A, 
Inclusive Fees, 242 to £51 ve — —. 
Modern Laboratories and 
FOUE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHI! 8S FOR conrEtit 10N, MARCH 29ra. 
NEXT = a hig 20ru om 
TWiustrated Pocnpectan and full particu on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


AKHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40—£20 will be held on 

March 16th and !7th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Seboo! House, 1am. 


TF? * © 1°, 2 8 0 HOO L. 




















Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £623 10s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION ON MARCH lite AND 1l2ru. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

ct. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Beientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and fer 
Navy. The School is organized im three Vepartments: Preparatory for boys 
under the axe of 10), Junior for boys 10 to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—A pply HEAD-MASTER, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with po wueinay 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall i * meee of erecti 
Evtrance Scholarship Examination in Febru 
Por ful] particulars app!y to The MEAD MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 

tion. Highly qualifiedstaff. Four having scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Pine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, ty ge Boat- 

house, &c. Footbull, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.TC. Fees, £55, 
Entrance ‘Scholarships J July. Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master. 


on HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
u 














Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th, At least TEN ENTRANCE 
OLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 “and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered’ io Candidates who are vot already in the College, whether Senior 
@ Junior Department, including JAMES OF nyt SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £35 per annum, with reference for bo rn, educated, or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also ARMY AND OLD © :LTONTAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, — £30 per 
— x open for next term.—Apply to The BUBSAR, T College, 
teubam, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
gin value from £70 to £45 a year.—l'ull particulars on application to 


varyin, 
the HEAD-MASTER, 
VT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
NTRANCE EXAMINATION, March ay and 12th, SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, «une 2nd and 3rd. Special terms for sons of Clerzy and 
OGcers.—F* —For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MAsT ER, 


QOSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Se holarships, 
J Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be awarded b 
Examination, beginning March 2nd, 1915. Boys examined at an 
Landon. .—Apply, Th The BURSAR, Ro.usall, Fleetwood, 


ItTY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classica!, Modern, and Science), 
of the value of £15 15s. per annuum for three years, will be open for competition 
tm May next. 

Fuil particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 

l, Victoria Embankment, B.C. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 oa Juno Ist, 
1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MAS TER, School Honse, Sherborne, Dorset. _ 
F2eu.strep 8GQHOOL 
An Examination for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70 to £20 per annum) and 
4HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins on March 9th. 
Particulars from Rev. F. STEPHENSON, Felsted, Essex. 


‘yo T, 
UTTON VALE NC EB SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern School buildings and boarding 
(1911), Separate house, £e., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 406ft. above 
ve With extensive views of Ke nt aud Sussex Weald. Full particulars from Rev. 
w. Holdgat e, M.A., or from t the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 5. 


Are 
WE) 5 SCHOOL, ISLIN GTON.— sy There w il be an 
election in June, 1915, to not more than SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
iPS awarded on the result sof an Rusmination to be held on the Ist May. 
tes must be under 12) years of age on lat May. -Application forms 
may be obtained at the School, and must be returned to the HEAD-MASTER 
ot later than Monday, 22nd March. 


]2xLey | GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Moora. Leaving Scholarehips. 


ying Fielde—Swi unming Bath. 
2 de xR W. AL KINSON, M.A 



































Extensive 


Next Term New begia ‘Thursday, 22ud April, 
» Cantab, 











LIFTON COLLEGE.—Claasical, Mathematieal, Modern 


Language, Natural Science, aud Masic SCHOLA RSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also two Percival Se bolarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 
ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June.— from the 


SECRETARY, Wlifton College, Uristol. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION, 8th, 9th, and lth June, 1915, Two Scholarships of £100 
two of £30 p.a,, one o! £10 p.a., and not ¢ xP Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tu ‘Tention Pee, will be offered for 
— —For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
‘onbridge. 


T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

in the last week in March for about 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for 

Bees ent Seiten & come cons to 4) pee cane, « also for sbout 15 
on the Poundation, reducing same fees to £4 per annum,.—A 


Places 0 
HEAD-MASTER. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Cc ae of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
iead-Master, Kh. G, Row 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIIS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'! ‘ER, The Schcol House, Bromagrove. — 


ASTBOURNE COLLEG B, 


1D) Settee TES DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. P. po | 
ILLLAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. ye Arm 
Engineering Claszen. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Gates 
Corps, New buildings, racquete and fivea-courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sous of Officers and Clerzy. Scholarships in March. 
ELLY COLLEGE, T AVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Maxnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 320 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINELLUNG cless for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Nead-Master, i, V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge ; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, po ont, end suitable education for 

boys subject to Epile 7: Terms 20s. —Further _ may be 
obtained from Dr. AL i MebOUGAL L = olony, Alderta 


———SE— ee === 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, - 


OURNALISTIO and "SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
he FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date. Exceilent introductions given.—'Teleybone or ee S oe 

1 IANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molten Street, V 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. = Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. tplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return ee Hisrhest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koa:l, Ilford, Essex, 


“A UTHORS’ MSs. TY PED, 94. per | 000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘lhe Crown Typewriting 
avd ae ureau, Suffulk House, Laurence Pountmey Hill, Cannon 
Street, B.C 


MSs PUBLisHERr is open to consider, for immediate 
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publication, FICTION and GENERAL LITERATURE, — Write, 

A Reynelt’s Advertisement Offices, 46 Chancery Lane, WC. oe pitas 
SCHOLASTIC . AGENCIES. 

CcCHOOLS “A ND TUTORS 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
pone of the BEST SCHOOLS and VUIORS in this country, will be 
plrased to aid pareuts in their selection by sending (free of cha:ge) pro- 
ote and Fait articulars of KELIABLE and hirhly recommended 
est, :blishments, including those of Coutinental Schools established temporarily 
in bngtand. 

Re SuCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present. con- 
ditions. Theage of Pupil, district prefe Pe aml rough idea of fees should be 

ven, ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. TON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.Cc, ,_Teleph one : ‘eaes Ceuta: al, 





HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be civen by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Fall statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 





\ SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
fessrs. GAKBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
S36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, wW., 


for posts as 
im lrivate 


invite epplications from qualified ladies’ who sre lo ohing 
MISTRESSES or MATLONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE 
Families. 
Prospectuses will he forwarded gratis on apptication. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGIS RAT ION. 










CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reli iable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educa 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particuie 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rauge 
of fees, &c.) to 
pecus loxcr.. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
ly information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices——158- 162 OX FORD STR! RE b tr, LONDON, w. Tetephoue—1136 City. 
mH E LE SSER PU BLIC SCH OOLS—There 
ere a geod many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly eilicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectures and 
full particulars will Le sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if dceided upon. 
= — - ———— ==3 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exereises, Rational Physical Cultare, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WiTuouT cHARGs), Scientitic Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Chi luren, 


— iin 














Medical references.— Apply for Liiustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 
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Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massaye 
and Electricity, Resident Physician (M.D.). 


er iat ion Sie stati with hope of 


A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 








cure. Beautiful district in South of Scotiand. Hill air. One or two 

or children. References.—Box No. 723, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HELPING HAND.—Those wishing to realise on 

trinkets, antiques or other valuables, to raise money for War Charities, 

are invited to sell for cash to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliuble 

house, Gold Jewellery, Gold Watches, Goid Charms, Gold Medals, Gold 


Bracelets, Gold Rings, &c.—best value by return. Reference: Capital and 
Counties Bank.—FRASERS (1PSWICH) LTD,, GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, 


Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. S 
O', ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value shouid apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, insteed of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer nade.—Clief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tenis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Pr ttous Assoclstion, REFORM.— The People’s Refreshment 
301 

















House Association, Limited, founded by the yy 4 of Chester, manages 
icensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsant Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Kina, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer; THe Earu or Harnrowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamiirow, 
EE —— ——s — — —— 








AUCTIONS. 


Be Ftee t. FRANK & RUTLEY, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Offices and Sale Rooms: 20 Hanover Square, London, W.; 
100 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 





SALES HELD EVERY WEEK THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
at Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S AUCTION ROOMS, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
including 
Town and Country Properties 
Landed states 
Farms and Sinall Holdings 
Ground itents and Feu Duties 
Investments and Reversions 
}rouses and Flats 
Shops and Warchouses Works of Art 
Building Estates Trade Stocks, &o, 


Particulars and Catalogues on application, 
——— —— = = 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has a family of 4,600 helpless children 
now under its care, 
Some are motherless little ones left homeless 
and unprotected by reason of 


THE WAR 


Help in money, food or clothing 


will be gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


Jewels and Plate, 
Pictures 

Books and Prints 
China and Bronzes 
Old Engravings 
Furniture 





end Strays Svciety. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 





OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—7o secure the peace and safety 
Of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universa! Military Training tor Home Deience. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE i ie 


£ 8. d, 2s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 25 0 O| Members ... ... oe oe o 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © ©] Associates, with Literature 
a ee 1 1 0} and Journal... .. .. .. 0 8 0 


‘She Sulscription of Ladies nnd Memlers of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, excc)t m the cose of eul scriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY FART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Private G. Dowsell, 0‘ the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, December 8th, 1014, 
Srom the North Staffs Infirmary :—"*| am sending this tin of your 
Tobacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you wili sce that a shrap- 
nei bullet passed through the tin, which I was carrying in my serge 
coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was carrying a tin 
of Player's Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 
years .., I must say there w2s a great rush for Piayer’s Navy Cut 
when Issued out at the Front, and was a great comfort to the troops 


Players Navy Cut 


TOBACCO AT THE FRON 
TROOPS AT HOME 

It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britatn There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and In sending a prescnt 
now you are assured of reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be glad to furnish any 

information on application, 

TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) be pleased to 
arrange suppiles of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be for. 
warded to the Front 










Johan Player 


& Sons, at Duty Free Rates 
Cas:le Tobacco ene 
rence o! 
Factory, The a Tobacco Co. 
NOTTINGHAM. (o: Gt. Br tain . Ireland) 
-imited. 
























The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 
alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a minuts—add boi‘ing water only. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 


Of 
Chemists 
1/6 and 3/- 


A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
} OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1914, 5s. 6d.; Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, coloured illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.: large paper, 
21s, net, for 8s. Gd.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., 15s.,for 5s.6d, 
Book of the Army Pageant, coloured illus., 5s., for 1s. 6d. ; Bumpus’s Glories 
N. France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d.; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., 
£4 4s., for £2 28.; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. uct, for 4s. 6d.; Mme. de 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Bismarck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition im 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. Send alsofor Catalogue, 100,000 Bargains oa 
hand, If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birminzham, 


Sry se yey: ART. 


ROtaL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 
338an ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Open Duily 19 to 6. 
Adinission Ls. , W. GORDON BIEIN, Secretary. 
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Spring Shines — Weanet’s 
shoe for women. 


HIS is a delightful holids In the fashionable 

I mahogany calf and ef a new and exceedingly attractive 
shape, it is most comfortable also, and will prove a useful 

Besides, 


and charming shoe fer Spring and Summer wear. 
The 


it can be had as soon as required and in any size and fitting 
wide range of sizes in Delta and their admirable supply-sys tem, are 
more than ever to be appreciated at this time, when there is such a 
marked scarcity of leather and wher so many manufacturers of 
women's shoes have turned their whole attention to Army boots. 
Even in men’s De!ta themselves there is a temporary shortage of supply, 
and the indulgence of men purchaser. is to be craved accordingly. 
But women's Delta and Lotus are still available as im normal times, 
and a prompt supply of both can be relied upon. 


Letters 


SPEC PATOR. 


$13 









UUTESURUEES EEG AE EGEEE UES 


a 


—. feeling of tines, after meals, flatulen-e, 
idity, repetition, a g-neral heaviness ? 
There is a ~h vale, and speedy remedy 
by which you may remeve every trace of 
digest, ve trouble without the use of crags. 
's Charcoal has now for over ha f a century 
been cxtsasively recommended | y ical men, 
Many doctors coastan ly take it themselves. 














Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers a Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 


BRACCS 


CHARCOAL 
Natures Health Giver 


is pleasant to take—quite tasteless and not 
gritty. Its action is p rely absorbent. lt erizes 
upon the cause indigestt) n and removes it 


froma the system, banishing all trace 


INDICESTIGN, FLATULENCE, 
ACIDITY, FULL ESS, POOR 
COMPLEXIONS. 

Quite harmless, and may safely be taken by 

invalids and quite youn: children. 


Sold by all Chompts and Stores. A pyar 
end 4/. per lia; ler, 2i- and r a ; 
Capsules, 2 - per Sena Lozenges, ne 7 box. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TO-DAY. 
A gener-us free sample wiil be sent to any 

mentioning journal. Send 3d. to 
cover postage to 


J.L. BRAGG, Led,,14 Wigmore St. London, W. 


F PRM 









Delta 12/9 


Can be obtained from at least 
one agent in every district. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST CAR 





“THERE IS NO FINER CAR IN THE WORLD, WHETHER ONE 
REGARDS IT FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF PERFECT 
RUNNING, ABSENCE OF ATTENTION REQUIRED, OR THE 
NEED FOR REPAIRS.” The Motor News, 





ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: “Rolhead” Reg. London. Telephones: Gerrard 1654 (three lines). 
And at PARIS, 102 Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 


MADRID : Carlos de Salamanca, 3 Ventura Rodriguez. BOMBAY : Hughes Road, Cumballa phe 
AMERICA (Eastern U.S.A. ond iastern Canada): R. W, Schuette, 236 West 54th Street, New York ; 
Messrs. Brewster & Co. Fiith Avenue and 53rd Street, New York. PETROGRAD: Wiadimir Alexeicff, 62 Quai Anglaie. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


Mr. Edward Arno!d proposes to publish a series of books 
bearing upon the War in all its phases, including personal 
narratives, letters, diaries, military and naval strategy and 
tactics, &c. He will be glad to hear from any Officer who 
may be in a position to contribute a volume. 
The first of these books, to be published immediately, is 
entitled ;— 


A Surgeon in Belgium 


By H. S. SOUTTAR, F.R.C.S. 
With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


The First Impression of this timely and popular novel is exhausted 
and a Second Impression wil! be ready in a day or two, 


His English Wife 
By RUDOLPH STRATZ. 6s. 
Dattt Te_eograru.—‘ Mr. Edward Arnold, the British publisher of Bern- 
hardi’s notorious book, deserves once more the gratitude of English readers 


for iutroducing them to the present novel.”’ ; : 
Srecraror.—“* A book which, in spite of our natural prejudices, interested 


us immensely.” 


MRS. SKRINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Billie’s Mother 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE, 
Author of “ A Stepson of tho Soil,” &c. 6s. 
Tiues.—" Love and mother-love, hate and greed, all straightforward and 
stroug, are amongst the richest things from which fiction springs: and these 
are here.” 


A Summer on the 
Yenesei 


By MAUD D. HAVILAND, 
A member of the party of Miss Czarrickxa, of Oxford. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 
Giose.—* Some of the best travel books of recent years havo been written 


by women ! and one of the most entertaining that has appeared lately is ‘A 
Summer on the Yonesei.” A volume that is full of charm for anyone witha 

















touch of the spirit of adventure in strange places.” 


New Edition of Lord Milner's Great Work. 
England in Egypt. py viscount mitner. 
5s. net. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. €d., cost 15s, net; Burke’s Peerage, 1918, 25s., cost 

42s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols, £15; Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchased to any amount.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


“SINCE LORD ROBERTS’ 


account of his forty-one years in India, there has 
probably been no other record of similar character 
in the service of the Empire comparable to this 
of Major-General Steele” (Evening Standard), 


FORTY YEARS inCANADA 


By Maj.-Gen. S. B. Steele, C.B., M.V.O. 6s. net, 
**Crowded with adventures and memorable 
experiences . . . a living record of the 
past” (Times). ‘*‘ These vigorous reminiscences 
are sure of a wide circle of readers ’’ (D. News). 


THE IDEAL SINNER 


A New Novel by S. Beach Chester. 6s. 


THE RAT-PIT 


A New Book by Patrick MacGill. The Navvy- 
writer whose first book, “* Children of the Dead 
End,” created a sensation on its appearance. 6s. 


LODGES in the WILDERNESS 


By W. C. Scully. General Botha’s Army is 
operating in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Waterless Desert dealt with in this book. It 
forms the great problem of the campaign. 5s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 
12 Arundel Place Haymarket London S.W. 








Messrs. SOTHERAN have opencd a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hat), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 3001, 





OOKS Wanted by Stevenson, Meredith, Symons, Row- 
landson, Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, Hardy, Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 
Noyes, Kipling, Dowson, Thackeray, Dickens, Leech, B. Shaw, Borrow, 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Cruickshank, Alken, George Moore’s Pagan Poomsa, 
Literature at Nurse, Flowers of Passion, Confessions of a Young Man, ang 





first editions. —-HECTOR'’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
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M E D Oo C By far the best account of events at the front THE 
° is appearing in 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe". | srackwooos macazine | NINETEENTH CENTURY 
P BORDEAUX, lent : oo . ” 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality under the title of ‘The Diary of a Subaltern. AND AFTER. 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 The January and February numbers are out of MARCH. 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


print in spite of largely increased impressions. Tes Forvas ov Comstantmortn. 


By J. Ellis Barker, 





ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On com)arison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

eures us in Londovw and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Casesand Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALIL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, 





STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 





Crder your March copy at once. 


In it appears also ‘‘ With Rawlinson in Belgium,” 

being the diary of one who had exceptional oppor- 

tunities for witnessing the events immediately 

following the fall of Antwerp and the historic 
stand in front of Ypres. 

“The most brilllant of our magazinos.” 


“<*Blackwood’ remains without arlival.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For MARCH contains! 


Diary of a Subaltern, 
The Move to Fianders. 


With Rawlinson in Belgium. 


By C, UNDERWOOD. 


A Great Peacemaker and his Son. 
By 0. C, Maconocuix, 


The First Hundred Thousand. 
By Tue Juyion Sus, 
Across Asia Minor on Foot. II. 
By W. J. C. 
Nicky-Nan, Reservist. By “Q.” 
A Century of Invasion Schemes. 
By Daviv Hanwar. 
From the Outposts. 
Paniala Date Fair. By Evetrn Hower, 
Musings without Method— 
**Democratic Control” —A Peace that 


Germany would Approve—Prisoners of 
_ War—A Hero of the Past. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





Tas Wak or Purirication: a Dutcuman's View, 
By I. I. Brants. 
Cursa AND THE War. 
By Sir Francis Piggott (Late sae | Justice of 
Tong Kong 
Srcir-aprrorxtep Statesmen. By J. O. P. B 
N&vUTRALITY versus Warn: New Consiprrations 
m an OLD Cause. 
By Sir Thomas Barclay (Vice-President of the 
Institute of International Law), 
Tus Passine or THe CHILD. 
By William A. Brend, M.B., B.Sa 
Tue ProrrssionaL Classes, THE WAR, AND TES 
BIRTH-RATE. By Mrs. Richardsoa, 
““Wuen Icworance was Buss”: JuLr samp 
Avaust 1x Nortu Cenrran Sreenia. 
By Dora Curtis, 
Porter PrRopuecy anp THe War. 
By John Freemaa, 
Ovr New Armies: a Srupy anp a Forecast. 
By the Rev. Canon Scott Moncrieff, D.D. 
Tue Atiex ENeMyY WIiTHis Ove Gates, 
By Arthur Paterson. 
GerMany In Peace anp uns War: a GLIMPeD 
From WITHIN. By B.S. Nolaa, 
Is Logic Errete? A Criticism. 
By the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, D.D, 
Over ImrreniaL Srstem. 
By Professor J. i. Morgaa. 
Latsser-Fatre o8 Protection? A Sropr mw 
Hatv-Trutas. By Douglas Graham. 
Sza-Freicurs aNp THE Cost or Foon. 
By W. H. Renwick. 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Sq. 


SS 


Cheques and Money Orders payable te 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tux Punuisner, “Spectator” Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S_ LIST. 


BOOKS FOR LENT READING. 
Firra Lapression. 


Day of Battle, Unver rus Guinance or 

= b., 2 , && By the Right Rev. H. L. PAGHRT, 

D.D., BISHOP OF STEPNEY. Vith an Introduction by 
the BISHOP OF LONDON. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 

kk is recommended by the Bishop of L to 

PR oy ho oo Reading in Lent, 1915. it is aiso recom- 
mended by the Bishops of many other dioceses. 








oti 





Thig book aims at comforting those in sorrow. 


mradeship with the Blessed Dead. 
“—s Richt Rev. JOHN P MAUD, D.D., Bishop of Kensing- 
ton. Square feap. Paper covers, ls. net; cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 














Work of a Great Papish. By NINE 

The arent MEN. Edited by the Rev. CYRIL F, GARBETT, 
M.A., Vicar. With a Preface by His Grace the Arcusisuop 

or Yorx. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 
The Graves at Kilmorna: A Story of’67. 
By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Tho last book by the late Canon Sheehan should rank as ono 
of the greatest novels of that gifted writer.”—Irish Independent. 
~~ COMPLETION OF PUBLICATION. 
*.* A Prospectus will be sent on application. 

The Collected Works of William Morris. 
24 Volumes. Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Prico £12 12s, net. 

Vol. XXIV. consists mainly of unpublished poems. 
“Wo feel sure that these volumes would have pleased Morris 
himself, and this is the best praise we can givo them.” —The Times. 








This book contains some interesting Coloured 
Illustrations by leading native Indian Artists. 
Footfalls of Indian History. By the SISTER 
NIVEDITA (Margaret E. Noble), Author of “Studies of an 
Eastern Home,” &c. With 6 Coloured Plates and 22 other 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





What is Adaptation? A Sequel to the Author's 
“The Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom.” By R. E. 
LLOYD, M.B., D.Se. (Lond.), Professor of Biology, Medical 
College, Calcutta. S8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Pate 


HE CONTEM 


MARCH, 1915. 





rnoster Row, London 





ORARY REVIEW. 


Price 2s. Gd. net. 





SERBIA REVISITED By G. M. Trevelyan 
TURKEY, GERMANY, AND THE WAR By Sir Edwin Pears 
WAR-FINANCE By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
THE GOOD SIDE OF HIGH PRICES By Prof. Edwin Cannan 


RUMOUR AND HISTORICAL SCIENCE IN TIME OF WAR 
By Prof. A. F. Pollard 
By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 


By Rev. Dugald MacFadyen 
By Charles Aitken 

By Dr. W. A. Chapple, M.P. 
By Wadham Peacock 

By Percy Winfield 

By Arthur Bourchier 


THE DYSGENICS OF WAR 
AMERICA AND THE WAR 
THE RODIN GIFT 

GERMAN CULTURE 

ITALY AND ALBANIA 

WAR AND ITS PREVENTIVES 
THE JEW IN DRAMA 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


___. 





NOW READY 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 34, 


English Clubs for 1915 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names, of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and 

ether Clubs, in London aad the .——- in Britush Colonies, and in Foreign 
untries, 





London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 75 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


_— 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon maiters of business should NoT be addressed to the Epiton, but 
to the Pusisumr, 1 Wellington Street, Sire ml, W.C. 





| 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ABBAS [1  & Khedive of Exyst.) 
By THE EARL OF CROMER 


8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mornine Posr.—“ Lord Cromer’s latest book will bo welcomed 
by the student of Imperial affairs as a sequel, brief but invaluable, 
to his ‘Modern Egypt.’ The supplement has all the great qualities 
of the work supplemented.” 


Arabia Infelix, or, The Turks in 


Yamen. py G. WYMAN BURY, Author of “Tho 
Land of Uz.” With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Tux Woriv.— This is one of the best books of travel that bas been 
published recently, With so much interest bemg taken in Turkish affairs it 
should find many readers. ... Itis ‘ikely to be accepted as the classical hand- 
book of Yamen for many years. And its value is enhanced by some very 
excellent photographs and maps,” 


7 a BY AN AMERICAN WRITER. 


The World Warp. now it Looks to the Nations 
Involved aud What it Means to Us. By ELBERT PF, 
BALDWIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 











By RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING 


l6mo. Sewed, 6d. net. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING 


26 volumes, 16mo. Blue cloth. 


Plain Ta'es from the Hills. 2 vols. 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. 

Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. 

From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 


Essays of Joseph Addison. chosen 
and Edited, with a Preface and a few Notes, by Sir J. G. 
FRAZER, D.C.L, 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 8s. net. 


Tue Times.— If such travellers (to imaginary places) are to narrate their 
travels, they must have the delicate grave wit, the sensitive touch, the sunny 
imagination which make this preface by Sir James delicious in iteclf and 
matchless as an introduction to what follows,’’ 

Tue Opserven.—“ It was a good idea to include Addison's Essays in the 
capital Eversley Series. . .. Sir James Frazer's introduction to these essays 
would have pleased the dear Joseph himseli, It is a delicious piece of writing, 
exquisitely humorous and skilful.” 


2s, 6d. net per volume. 
Life’s Handicap. 2 vols. 
Tho Light that Failed. 2 vols, 
The Nauiahka. 2 vols. 
Many inventions. 2 vols. 








RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
One Hundred Poems of Kabir. 


Translated by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, assisted by 
Evetyn Unperuitu. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 





Modern Philosophers, Lectures delivered 
at the University of Copenhagen during the Autumn of 1902; 
and Lectures on Bergson delivered in 1913. By 
HARALD HOFFDING. ‘Translated by Atyrep C. Mason, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


What is Living and What is Dead 
of the Philosophy of Hegel. 1, 


BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated from the Onginal Text 
of the Third Italian Edition, 1912, by Dougnas Ainsuin, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LON 


LONDON. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1915, 


Berrisn anp Geanman Pouicr. By Dr. J. Holland Rose. 

Bie States anp Smait Nations. By J, A. R, Marriott. 

Waar Has tee British Navy Done? By Archibald Hurd, 

Socia, Democracy anp Peace, By H. M. Hyndman. 

AMERICA aND HEX IMvENDING Duty. By James Davenport Whelpley, 

Lorp BraconsrieLp tx Society, By T. H. 8, Escott, 

Beryacd Suaw: An Erirarpu. By John Palmer. 

Tue CAMPAIGN IN THR Cau. asus, Wits Map. By Robert Machray, 

THE eee Resetuioy, A Lerres rrom Care Town. By Spencer 

Campbell. 

Bureaaia’s Arrrrups. By Frank Fox. 

NatmoNALiTY aND NaTurauisation. By Arthur A, Baumann, 

Tue Buast-Fursace. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

Tan Seeeaee asp Misuse ory Bacu’s Organ Worns. By H, Heathcote 
tatham., 

MILITARISM AND THE War. By Holford Knight. 

Tue War anv Buirisn Inpusrray. By L. G. Uhiozza Money, MP, 

War anv Personarity is Nations. By Geoffrey Faber. 

iw France Just Errone tar War. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, 

History ov tae Wax, Wits Mars. 





London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Luoarrep. 
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Cambridge University Press 








The Expansion of Russia 


By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.R.Hiat.S. 
Third edition, corrected and revised. With 3 maps, bibliography and index. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
Cambridge Historical Series. 


In a review of this book on its first appearance the Standard said:—“Mr, Skrine’s method is strictly historical. With muck 
labour and care, a mind calm and judicial, and a style that is both incisive and picturesque, he describes the evénts of the past 
century, drawing such a picture of Russia as will enable the reader to estimate her achievements in expansion and her internal 


development,” 





The Origins of the War. sy J. HOLLAND 
ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Paper, 23 net. Cloth, 23 6d not. 


Belgium in War. 4 Record of Personal Experiences. 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE, M.P. LIllustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Paper covers, ls net. Cloth, 2s net, 


Westlake’s Papers on Public Inter- 


national Law. ‘he Collected Papers of John 
Westlake on Public International Law. Ldited by L. 
OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 183 net. Contains 
a reprint of Chapters on the Principles of International Law. 


Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific 


Papers. vol XIV, C—Fittig. Domy 4to. Cloth, 50s 
net. Half-Morocco, 60s net. 


The Theory of Alternating Currents. 
A Treatise by ALEXANDER RUSSELL, D.Sc., A.M.LE.E. 
Volume I. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 153 net. Cambridge 
Vhysical Series. Ready shortly. . 


Electrical and Optical Wave-Motion. 


The Mathematical Analysis of Eleotrical and Optical Wave- 
Motion on tho Basis of Maxwell’s Equations. By H. BATE- 
MAN, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. Ready shortly. 


A Course of Pure Mathematics. bya. 
HARDY, M.A., F.R.S. Second edition. Demy 8vo. 12s net. 


Zoology: An Elementary Textbook. 
By A. E. SHIPLEY, Sc.D., F'.R.S., and E. W. MacBRIDE, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Third edition. With 360 illustrations, Demy 
8vo. 123 6d net. Cambridge Zoological Series. Ready 
sbortly. 


The Determination of Sex. byt. poncasTER, 
Se.D. With coloured frontispiece and 22 plates. Demy 8vo. 
73 6d net. 


The History of Melanesian Society. 
By W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R.S. In two volumes. With 25 
plates, 8 text-figures, and 7 maps. Royal 8vo. 363 net. The 
first instalment of the work of the Perey Sladen Trust 
Expedition to Melanesia. 


An introduction to the Study of Colour 


Vision. By J. HERBERT PARSONS, D.Sc., F.R.C.S. 
With coloured frontispiece and 75 text-figures. Royal 8vo. 
123 6d net. ‘The first volume of the Cambridge Psychological 
Library. 


University of Chicago Press Publica- 


tions. sold by the Cambridge University Press. The 

following have recently been published :— 

The Evolution of Early Christianity. A Genetic Study 
of First Century Christianity in relation to its Religious Environment, 
By Prof. 8. J. CASE. 12mo. 9 net, 

The Problems of Boyhood. A Course in Ethics for Boys 
of High School Age. By F. W. JOHNSON. l2mo. 4s net. 

Willlam James and Henri Bergson. A Study in Contrasting 
Theories of Life, By H.M. KALLEN, Ph.D. 12mo. 6s net, 

Evolution of Sex in Plants. By Prof. J. M. COULTER. 
With 46 text-figures, Crown 8vo, 4s net. The first volume of the 
University of Chicago Science Series. 

Water Reptiles of the Past and Present. By Prof. 
8. W. WILLISTON, With 131 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 12s net. 

A catalogue of the publications of the University of Chicago 

Press will be sent post /ree on application to the address below. 


Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Giut & Son, Ltp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.: and Publish 





London Cambridge University Press 


A Short History of Classical Scholar- 
ship. From the Sixth Century B.C. to the Present Day, 


By Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A. With 
26 illustratiuns, Crown 8vo. 7s Gd net. Ready shortly. 


Alexander Scott, Montgomerie, and 
Drummond of Hawthornden as Lyric 


Poets. py CATHARINE M. MACLEAN, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2s net. Lord Rector’s Prize, 1911-12. 


Jacke Jugeler. _ Raitea with introduction and notes by 
W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Feap. 4to. 43 6d net. 


Jacke Jugeler is a one-act farce on the lines of Heywood's interludes, 
It was written ia the middle of the sixteenth century, and may have bees 
the work of Nicholas Udall, author of Ralph Koister Doister. 


English Folk-Song and Dance. py rraxx 
KIDSON and MARY NEAL, With 6 illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s net, 


The Mystery in the Drood Family. 
By MONTaGU SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo. 3s net. A new 
theory concerning the plot of Dickens's unfinished novel. 


Palaeography and the Practical Study 


of Court Hand. py HILARY JENKINSON, 
F.S.A. With 13 facsimile plates. Medium 4to. 8s net, 
Ready shortly. 


An Italian Dictionary. sy aLrrep noarz, 
M.A. Demy 4to. 42s net. 


Select English Historical Documents of 


the Ninth and Tenth Centuries. raitea 
by F. E. HARMER, B.A. (Lond.). Demy 8vo. 6s net. 


Bodies Politic and their Governments, 
By BASIL EDWARD HAMMOND. Med. 8vo. 10s 6d net, 


The Principles of Understanding. a 
Introduction to Logic from the Standpoint of Personal 
Idealism. By HENRY STURT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


Dissenting Academies in England: thea 
Rise and Progress and their Place among the Educational 
Systems of the Country. By IRENE PARKER, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


The Teaching of Geography. py 3c 
WALLIS, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.C.P., F.R.G.S. With 12 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. Cambridge Handbooks for 
Teachers. Ready shortly. 


New School Books. Farther particulars of any of 
these books will be sent post free on request :— 


Cesar: Civil War, Book II. with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by A. G, PESKE iT, M.A, 2s 6d. Pitt Press Series. 


Seneca: Dialogues, Books X, XI, XII. fEditea by J. D 
DUFF, M.A, 4s net, Pitt Press Series. 


Ce que disent les Livres. Par EMILE FAGUET, de 
l’Académie Francaise, Edited by H.N, ADAIR, M.A. With 8 portraits 
3s. Cambridge Modern French Series, Senior Group. 


Chaucer: The Nonné Prestes Tale. Edited by LILIAN 
WINSTANLEY, M.A. 2s, Pitt Press Series. 


An Introduction to General Geography. py aLec 
A. GOLDING, B.Sc, With 100 figures. 4s. 
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